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Hitevature. 
SEEING, UNSEEN 


BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTL 


When I was dead, my spirit turned 

To seek the much frequented house ; 

I passed the door, and saw my friends 
Feasting beneath green o) boughs : 
From hand to hand me | Pp 

They sucked the pulp of plum and peach; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
For each was loved of each. 


I listened to their honest chat ; 

Said one: “ To-morrow we shall be 
Plodding along the featureless sands 
And coasting miles and miles of sea.” 
Said one: “ Before the turn of tide 
We will achieve the eyrie-seat.” 

Said one: “ To-morrow shall be like 
To-day, but much more sweet.” 


ed the wine, 


“To-morrow,” said they strong with hope, 


And dwelt upon the pleasant way; 
“To-morrow,” cried they one and all, 
While no one spoke of y. 
_— » peg nd blessed noon, 

, only I, away: 
“To-morrow and to-day,” they cried : 
I was of yesterday. 


I shivered comfortless, but cast 
No chill across the table-cloth 

1 all-forgotten, shivered, sad 

To stay and yet to part how loth: 
I passed from the familiar room, 

I who from love had passed away, 
Like the remembrance of a guest 
That tarrieth but a day. 





NIPS DAIMON. 


Pp 
Montreal is a wonderful place, unique in fact upon this con- 


tinent, contrasting the ancient with the modern as no other 
American city can pretend to do, and showing buildings, dresses 
and habits, two centuries old, in picturesque juxtaposition 
with the extreme fashions and improvements of the present 


day. The grey and black robes of the nuns rub 


against hoops 
that are greatly beyond the gauge of the city sidewalks. Port- 
ly priests, or humbler fréres chrétiens dispute the pavement 
with red-coated soldiers, and merchants whose credit is as 
solid as their granite stores. Convents jostle the counting- 
rooms of firms of world-wide reputation. A church, that 
counts its years by hundreds stands at the side of a market- 
houge, much finer than any our city can show; while near 


y 
them from the barracks issue in splendid array a 


little army 


of soldiers, whose march is like the moving of waters, and 


their drill a wonder and a school. 


It is not astonishing, therefore, that every summer to 
Montreal a host of tourists to marvel and ne 
train follow the inevitable travelling co nts, who fill 
the columns of our newspapers with their collections of thrice- 
told facts. We “ stay-at-homes” expect annually to be informed 
by the different journals that the towers of the French church 
are higher than the monument on Bunker Hill, and that the 
Enfans Trowrés of the Seurs Grises have clean faces, but bad 
bumps. The nuns themselves, it seems, are not so pretty as 
they might be; while the smallest children in the streets talk 
French with fluency—a fact which I wish you to note as an 


evidence of their surprising precocity. 


y. 
One _— point no correspondent neglects. The Haunted 
House furnishes a paragraph to the whole tribe of nomadic 


Sometimes it is stated that the builder of this ghost-ridden 
mansion hung himself from a beam in its cellar, on discover- 


ing—what any sensible man would have ¢ 
architect 


that his 


‘itect’s estimate covered less than halfof the required outlay. 
Again, we are told that he died from the effect of a cup of 
“cold poison,” swallowed in humble imitation of the sad ex- 
ample of the illustrious Dinah. I remember one correspond- 


ent who struck out an ori and declared that the 
devil carried him off y with what or 
for what crime, this inventive writer unfortunately to 


specify. 


‘But, however they =e the exit of the troubled 


spirit, all agree upon its return. 
Haunted the ho 


unted the house is,—and deserted,—the very picture of 
desolation, standing “+e =< as fine a site as fancy can 


broad belt of lofty trees 
that garters the foot of the mountain, and in front a wide 


slope, which stretches its lawn-like expanse in descent 
from the great doorway of the mansion to within a short dis- 
Tie an the public street. 

affords summer-pasturage for hundreds of cows 
which lounge among the fruit trees at its base, or dot its sur- 
fen eke forme, Seosttet bent: lene 
he s Admirably fitted by its length, and height, 
To wit—as a slide for tobogans. 


~ | ways christened by appropriate names,—such as the “ Dart,” 


“A what?” you ask; “im the name of euphony what is a] yujumped from my side like a rabbit, because I spoke a few 
tobogan ?” = ae yyy acts Ig Well, be not afraid. No matter what 
Let me tell you. I mnst premise that the orthography of| doeshaunt that old house; I don’t. Only take this advice from 
this word belongs to the important unsettled questions of the|afriend. Till on ae Satan pervie, Seven ww <2 ee 
world. Authorities differ; usage affords no guide ; and its ety: alone after midnight : and of all evenings of the week, choose 
mology is lost in the dim ages of aboriginal tendition. The | Saturday least for solitary r’ 
way I write it comes as near the sound as can be, and pleases} Of course, after such a speech, there were no means of re- 
me accordingly. But any reader who feels dissatisfied has per-| sisting my eager curiosity. He told me his that night, 
as we sat in my room together, while the flashes the 


fect liberty to spell it as he thinks proper. 
‘All | know na to ing wantewned nine years ago. | light flickered about the chamber, till the shuddering dark- 
ness of the winter night overshadowed the room like a 


omnsand on a - a nay must, have come pall. 
nce then. e may offer no longer an unbroken slo 
, ~ - .~ Impossible to give it in his words; needless my in 
queries. You have it here, as I remember it, the many 


The practice itself may have grown unfashionable. But in 
imperfections of a bad narrator, and minus more of the 


my — everybody toboganed, and the slide was the glory of 
e town. 
derived from his quaint expressions and peculiar manner, than 
I am at all willing you should realize. . 


























he pie resume them—are Indian sleighs, perfectly 
flat, without runners, supporting themselves above the lightest 
snow, on the same principle as the snow-shve, by offering a 
large surface to its resistance. They are about tight feet long, 

sufficiently broad to leave a margin of a few inches on 
each side of the sitter. They curve upwards in front, like the 
runner of asleigh. Light poles, tied along the sides, support 
the occupants while over “ the jumps,” which are holes 
worn by the constant ploughing of the curved fronts in their 
— rush down the steep incline. 

ndian sleighs are often very neatly painted, and almost al 





“ One Saturday night,” he commenced, “about four weeks 
ago, the tracks, you will perhaps remember, were in a terrible 
condition. There had been good sliding for a week, on snow 
deep enough to cover the big rocks at the foot, and all the 
world had gone mad about tobogans. With Friday came a 
dash of rain, followed by severe weather, till on Saturday the 
whole hill was a sheet hed op ice, so thick that our sticks could 
not break through it, so smooth that our hands found little 
hold to steer. 

Few cared to go on it that afternoon. Those who did left 
early. For the Sleighs shot down like arrows. To guide them 
was all but impossible. One boy went off with a broken arm; 
another, who had cut his ankle, was carried home on his to- 


the “Snow Wreath,” and the “Bird on the wing.” Their 
bottoms, by long use, grow wonderfully smooth. When the 
snow is a little beaten, or has a light crust, through which our 
New England sleds would crash in a moment, the tobogans 
glide along as easily as a ship porting Semegh the water, and 
as swiftly as an arrow just loosened from the bow. 

I spent a winter in treal, during the height of the fu- 
rore, and visited the many times in company with as 

leasant a set of gentlemen as I have ever been privileged to 
ow. 

One of these, whom I shall call Roy—Eugene Roy—for this 
most excellent reason, that it does not sound at all like the 
real name, was almost always the leader of our party to the 
hill. He wasa young man, quite dark enough to justify the 
suspicion that he had Indian blood in his veins,—a strange, 
quiet fellow, who said very little to any one, who steered mag- 
nificently, and appeared to love sliding as he loved nothing 
else in the world. 

No wonder. He owned ar yn a the field. = 
was a narrow tobogan, pain’ ue, its name, the 
“Indian Chief,” in wide gold letters upon the front. Its bot- 
tom was seamed with countless cracks, and worn so thin in| steering as as if there were a dozen ladies on 
many places as to be almost trans’ t. But it flashed down | for a mistake would have been no matter. We tried 
the hill as no other tobogan could be coaxed to do, darting out | all 
from a flight of its most formidable rivals, like a hawk sweep- 
ing past a cluster of slow-wi crows. 

No hand save his own ever steered this sleigh, for, one 
Eugene was free as air with whatever else he possessed, he 
steadily refused to lend the “Chief,” even for an occasional 
_ — most intimate friend. 

e 


t was towards ten o’clock in the evening when the moon 
got up, heartily cheered by half a dozen of us who were wait- 
ing, impatient at the hill. Little cared we for ice or danger ; 
a moonlit slide at such a pace was cheaply b@ught by any risk. 
Good steerers all of us, you may be sure, and our tobogans the 
best of the town. George had the old ‘ Hawk's Eye’ cut down 
to half her original size, but with a bottom smoother than the 
ice itself. Mark brought a new sleigh which he had selected 
out of a hundred in Lorette. Frank, too, was with us; large- 
hearted Frank, whose name describes his nature, as at 
cricket as at steering—deservedly a favourite with girls and 
men ; and Andrew with the ‘Arrow, and Arthur's ‘ Falling 
Star.’ 


“ We had a glorious time. The speed was greater than I 
had ever before enemy, eS not ae Pats pont Rhea 
“ the jumps,” i e stone- 
pro Si caved r oP ycal board— 


brook. 
Near twelve o'clock, tired of our sport, and bed-weary, 
ranged our sleighs at the door of the Haunted House for our 
last slide. 


3 


wi 

SO eens t so many even- | grourid the foot of the mountain, and thus sweep 
ae op ty of the Haunted House cameto fecl, in time, 6 satlg Was Heras Wek ae advantage which our 
t contempt passed 


3 
| 


dows, white in the 1 
builder, that its, contemplation often chilled the boldest hearts | ing 
and stayed the noisiest hter. 


z 
: 
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We all spoke of it lightly, however, when distance had dis- t of Beloeil. us rose the Monument, girt by a 
i ; i - all of stone. We could see its shaft white the 
solved its spell; and at the suppers, which occasionally fol high w ° ja dr = 4 oan Ag 


lowed our return from toboganing, the spectral occupant of 
the desolate mansion was a frequent toast with the lads of the 
hill. One excepted, E Roy, never emptied glass to 
health, never smiled at jokes, nor pow beeen 
allusion to his ghostship a te cy to call forth; nay, 
when pressed by our banter regarding his reserve, he always 
answered—that there were things he t ill to about, 
and that, perhaps, we would not find the devil so black as he 
had haa polesens & supposition involying a corollary not 
very complimentary to the company. 

me evening some person inquired of him if he “dare race 
his ‘ Indian Chief’ with any other tobogan in , 

We all felt interested on this t, as there had been talk of 
bringing up a i bec, and 
against his for a 


were about to take. 
“Now then! The first to the bottom of the hill,” 


2 


“ Give us to the fence, Roy, if you want an even race.” 
“To the house you mean,” two or three called out ; “ at less 
than that for a start, ‘ the ’ will be up with us before we 
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snow-drift. 

All at the table laughed. They had never betore found Eu- 
gene influenced by his liquor. I reflected; and that evening 
on our homeward walk renewed the subject which we dis- 
cussed rather warmly, till at last I taxed him with knowing 
more about the tenant of the “ Haunted House,” than he ap-| ward. 
peared willing to admit. 

On this he turned round sone Gee, 

"4 Do you believe in ghosts, in or disembodied 

“Pooh!” I blew the answer out like a bullet, for I con- 


sense. 
He stopped suddenly, and pointed towards the 
which from its commanding situation was visible at a great 
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distance. twelve strokes, ringing above the sleep-bound city, 
ap Zee herre no filth in beunted hanane F- “ saa Tete ORO Pree aay cote A ann nne t mp 
“ Haun’ may be,” + or owls, at 80 a_peal, tongues 
utente stantial hy ing mountain a. e advent of the Sabbath, @ season 
fox.” of rest and tranq tomen. "T'was a devil's blast succeeded 
He caught m: he 5 a ee ee 
the thes iced geen the aes oe Arvite un peu, mon, ame Est-ce que ¢ est la mode maintenant 
those lonely walls?” de toboganer 
His voice and the light in his eyes were unsataral. Saiieg The tone crisped my nerves like a musket-ball. po, 
myself from his grasp, I jumped into the middle of the and saw behind me s tall man, dressed in « blanket-coat, w 
but came back ashamed enough when I heard his Caetano oS dak Ot eae — my hy 
s as ever,” Eugene cried. “You are like the rest of pall hoon varnished. His coat was buttoned to the throat, and 


Liars and cowards all of you—in matters superna- 
tural,” he added calmly. “You scoff at 











ghosts. That 
without telling. ‘ Brave comme un Lipia, diyethe pooverl ned 
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THE ALBION. 


June 14 








fur , adorned with the usual fox’s tail, ly covered 
the wealth of straight black locks that fell down towards his 
shoulders; while his feet, at which I glanced instinctively, 
were protected by moccasins, beautifully worked in beads, an 

coloured hair. No foot is hand in'a in ; his, as far 
as I could judge, seemed small for his size—voild tout. His 
features, though marked, were far from disagreeable. He had 
the nose of an eagle, the eye of a falcon, a brown complexion, 
and a figure so slender as to be almost waspish. But long 
arms swung from his well-set shoulders, and it was plain that 
he strength, combined with activity, in an uncom- 
mon degree. He moved, in fact, like a dger, noiselessly, 
easily ; in every motion the play of muscles seemed capable 
of sending him yards through the air at your throat any mo- 





ment. 

“ Is it the fashion now to leave a question unanswered ?” he 
said with a sneering emphasis. 

The smile, more than his words, recalled me to myself; for 
pride came to the rescue of my courage—the shame of cower- 
ing thus before a stranger, odd, but not bad-looking, at all 
events decidedly gentlemanlike in carriage and address, who 
had spoken to me twice civilly ae and remained now 
waiting for my replies with politeness which must be changing 
very rapidly into contempt. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said; “I was greatly surprised by 
es. any nm on the mountain at so late an hour.” 

“ Not so much as I,” he cried. “It is generally lonely 

h up here long before midnight.” 
: ou come, then, often after twelve o'clock ?” I inquired, 


as . 

“ Often,” he answered. “Does not my sleigh look as if it 
had been used? This is the best time for a slide. The tracks 
are not covered with shouting fools, who could hardly steer 
clear pe. pope if one s in the middle of the hill.” 

He g at my “ Indian Chief”—the glance of a connois- 
seur, app all its merits, and discovering every defect. 

“That is a pretty piece of wood you have there. Hardly 
heavy enough in front, and too wide for a night like this, 
“~~ I dare say it does wy well on a light snow.” 

“You may say so,” I interrupted, with some warmth. 
* a ice-flake matters little, for on neither have I found its 


drew his sleigh toward him, and placed it alongside of 
mine, which looked three inches broader. 

er My own is narrow”—he continued, speaking no longer in a 
defiantly-sarcastic tone, but low and very sadly, till his voice 
thrilled me like the wail of a winter wind—“ too nar- 
row indeed. It hurts me. and I 
piadly change it for your ted ‘Indian Chief’ Ah me! I 

ve seen many chiefs, ted after a different fashion. The 
smoke of their wigwams is with yesterday’s clouds, and the 


om we of it. I would 


track of their on last year’s snow. Come,” he added, 
more cheerfully, “1 will make a with i. Have you 
heart enough to race me one slide along the hill ?” 


“Why not?” I answered. “I will beat you if I can with all 
the pleasure in the world.” 

I felt so ashamed of my late cowardice that, if he had asked 
me to > ae oa Resa “e a aleve I yous not 
have $ es, il faut ‘ois payer d’audace. 

“Then let us start,” he said. “If you are the victor, you 
ma: keep your tobogan ss long as woo and deerakia hold to 
gether if I conquer, I warn you that I shall want your 

eigh and that you must use mine. 

“ This is a strange —'tis 
T am to keep the swiftest in any 
. fda yours, yours if better than my own.” 
“ Ou en id 

4} should be a fool to refuse.” 

“That is not my affair. ZA bien, c'est connu. Touch there, 
my friend.” 

e stretched out his hand, which I touched at first as you 
would handle hot coals, but more heartily when I saw the 
sneer starting over his face once. How. brave we are—afraid 
even of being afraid. 

The stranger slipped his snow-shoes from his back, and flung 
them against a tree, remarking that he would pick them up on 
his return. 


ae you coming up the hill again to-night?” I inquired 
“Tt is not night now, but morning,” he answered; “the 
of the Sabbath.’ 


m will you slide on Sunday?” I asked. 

“You should have remembered that ten minutes ago,” he 
replied, in his old sarcastic tone. “Think no more of it. 
Think of nothing but the stakes in the race before us. All 
~ my poe ns are now to late.” e . 

e got o ther, but company from the very out- 
set, for he he to the left at once and steered toward a gap 
in the fence directly behind where a break in the wall of the 
Haunted House gave access to the cellars beneath—an old 
doorway, in fact, which pilferers had plundered of its board- 
ing, and the mountain winds of its stones, till an irregular 
opening had been formed large enough to admit a loaded 


w ‘ 

iE first, as the stranger headed in the direction of this door, 
I thought that he had mistaken his course, or that his tobogan 
had become le. But the skill with which he han- 
died it dismissed last supposition. His sleigh bounded 
from knoll to knoll, obeying a touch of his finger, scraping the 
trees as it flew past them, and taking advan’ of every bend 
in the ground, till it sprang straight at a hole in the fence not 
much wider than itself, and shot through, as the thread 
th h the needle when guided by a woman’s hand. After 

a wed, you may believe that I hope never to look upon 

its like 


I had got abreast of the tence myself by this time, running 
down it towards an opening farther to the right. The pace 
was awful. [nw Suveaen sheseee onvns the ice so that I could 

pon the track, and I came within an inch of 
missing the gap altogether. When I reached the other side, 
the stranger was just flashing into the gloom of the open- 
that led downwards to the cellars of the Haunted House. 
screamed. But my voice was drowned in a peal of infer- 
nal laughter, and the c a“ hands, which rat- 
thed from every story of that -ridden 4 

a mt of me I stared—not a side-look for a million. 
On my each separate hair crawled upward, snake-like, 
and my breath went and came pantingly, as that ofa man who 

body to body with a mortal foe. My tobogan 
on with redoubled speed. It seemed to share my 


terror. 

*T was not without an effort that, as I the end of the 
meen t we courage for a glance. 

What I saw will live before my eyes till they close on this 
earth and its terrors for ever ; a vision of horror ineffable—be- 


paiies cs beasing—compased with whieh all I hed betwee 
of ghastly, soul-subduing phantoms, became mere 
of farses to frighten timid children: 

\_ Out of the darkness into which my companion had plunged 


“A moment,” I answered. 


came forth a skeleton bearing in its skinless arms a coffin of 
unusual size. Its knees as it strode forward staggering 
under the terrible burden. Nothing of lite about it save its 
eyes; not earthly, even these. From the browless holes be- 
neath its bony forehead looked out two balls of fire, the same 
that had glared on me a moment before, as I was meer ye Se 4 
in the stranger's face. To look at them now threatened - 
ness. I felt it, and shut my own, pressing my hands over them 
to se out the hateful sight. 

So I saw nothing more. But I Acard the thud of the coffin 
upon the ice, and the clatter of the skeleton’s bones, as it 
bounded into its sepulchral vehicle ; then the grit of the frozen 
snow beneath the rush of that devil’s tobogan ! 

This last sound chased irresolution. I knew what a - 
gle lay before me. With strength gained from despair 
nerved myself to meet the danger, feeling that human 
skill and courage must be strained to distance my demon pur- 
suer. 

If I tailed, what then? I shuddered to think of it. New 
light had been flung upon the strange conditions of our race, 
and well I understood their meaning. No marvel that he 
found his tobogan too narrow. No wonder that he wearied of 
it, and would change it for my “ Indian Chief.” In the coffin, 
which thundered behind me, I was to make the next skeleton. 
Had he not said that I must use it, unless I conquered in this 
hopeless race ? 

hus, life and death on its issue, I bent myself to the con- 
test, losing not an inch that all I knew of steering and the hill 
could give me. 

I have said before that the right hand track was singular] 
free from obstructions till you approach the foot of the hill. 
The descent was much more even than on either of the other 
slides, so that, at first, dexterity and practice availed but little, 
the utmost any one could do being to keep the sleigh headed 
straight toward a stump near the bottom, round which the 
track bent at an angle unpleasantly acute. On a line with this 
stump—not quite two yards to the right of it—the sharp black 
—< a rock peeped out above the ice-crust. 

he between this Scylla and Charybdis was not easy 
to hit on such a night, when a wrong touch of the finger would 


have sent the sleigh twenty from its course. But a 
eer gy a lay beyond. T or four further on, 
ing the centre of the passage, the trunk of a large tree, with 


wide-spread roots, completely barred the way in front, leaving 
only a narrow gap upon the left, into which the steerer had to 
turn so sharply and suddenly, that, even at —— speed, 
this bend was considered the most difficult piece of sliding on 
the hill. Of course the difficulty, as well as the danger, in- 
creased proportionally with the pace. Thatnight both reached 
their maximum. A tobogan striking against any obstacle with 
the frightful impetus with which mine was bowling down the 
ice, would be knocked to pieces in a moment, and its rider be 
7 fortunate if he with a broken limb. 

ut I thought little of the perils before me. It was the 
danger behind that engrossed my attention. 

I stretched myself at full length upon the “ Chief,” bringin; 
my weight to bear along its centre as evenly as possible; for 
the Indian sleigh never gives its best speed to the rider who 
sits upright. hus, on my back, looking towards the stars, and 
listen 5 tome coming the ice-crust under the heavy coffin 
that followed me, I passed a moment ot as intense agony as, I 
think, ever fell to the lot of mortal. Cold as was the night, 
the piration rolled in clammy drops down my forehead, 
while my teeth closed so firmly together that they ached under 


the pressure. 

Judging as well as I could by hearing alone, I concluded 
that my pursuer followed not directly in my rear, but a little 
on the left of my course. An instant afterwards the noise 
grew more distinct, and my heart sank ; for I felt that he was 
gaining on me. Then the noise changed to my right, from 
which I presume that he had crossed behind me and taken an 
inside position, partly because the ground, being there some- 
what steeper, favoured the weight of his ponderous convey- 
ance, and partly because—if could get alongside of my 
sleigh in this position—it would be easy for him to force me 
out of the path against the stump that guarded the narrow 
strait toward which both were rushing. 

Having now the advantage of the 
evident, the heels of me in an eq 
very rapidly. 

earer and nearer came the sweep of his infernal tobogan. 
It followed—it approached—it closed ugon me. I glanced 
a-head—the trees were yet a hundred yards away—then 
around. The front of the coffin was level with the end of my 


Another second. It was up with my shoulder, looking 
ever so black and hideous against the purity of the frozen 
snow. 

In that breath a thought came to me ; not so much a thought 
as an inspiration. 

I carried on my watch-chain a small gold crucifix, a present 
from my mother the night before she died. I remembe: 
well, at that moment, what in my heedlessness I had long for- 
gotien that this crucifix, which had remained in our family many 

ears, was valued as possessing more than ordinary sanctity. 

ety mrmery w ip. wineieat also 
bishop, , report said, worn once e Superior of a con- 
vent, a lady of lar piety, whom, after death, for her good 
works the church canonised. My mother, when confiding 
it to my care, made me promise that I would carry it constant- 
ly about my person—a pfomise kept y enough by 
attaching it as a charm to my chain. 


d, and even, as was 
race, he overhauled me 


One pull tore open my coat, another broke the 
which secured the crucifix. I held it above my 
, neither ex or daring to hope for help, ame 

ing to the cross with the same strong, grasp whi 


drowning men fasten upon a straw. 


P 
With , close to my right hand, I heard a clatter, as of 


boards falling in on one another, while a yell of rage 
pointed, and terror indescribable, swept in the direction of the 
“Haunted House,” where it was taken up by an infernal 
chorus which seemed to send its echoes into the very heart of 
the mountain. . 

Then my sleigh rubbed with a sudden shock against some 
obstacle, and, overturning at — hurled > many 
along the ice-crust, spun nto insensibility. 

en pe aire gy found myself surrounded by 

friends, who, in their a had placed me ae 
tobogan, and were occupi ng some very good 
down a throat not 20 reluctant to receive ft. d 

ee re m acutortwo. One of my hands 
had been badly bruised in wm Ly peel over the snow. These, 
physically, were all the I sustained from my race with 
the devil down that terrible hill. Mentally, however, mischief 





red | mits the soundness of a | 


footfall of the lonely slider who stables his tobogan in = 
lars of the “ Haunted House—” =e 


Hic finit Eugene’s story, told toward its end to a listener who 
was buried under blankets. 

“Very well;”’ youask. “ Now, is this true or false ?” 
One test of its truth I might readily have applied. Nothi 
easier than to go upon the hill on Saturday evening, and stay 

there till twelve o'clock. 

This idea did pot occur to me that night. But the thought 
and purpose to execute it forthwith came next morning. Tp. 
fortunately it happened, throughout the rest of the season, that 
[ had some pressing engagement every Saturday evening, 
which either By me from going on the hill at all, or 
brought me off it, with the crowd, | fore midnight. 

But be comforted. It is not unlikely that the and the 
house remain still intact. Should you happen to be in Mon- 
treal next winter, try the experiment for yourself. I can promise 
you a magnificent slide. If the spectre catches you, tant pis 
pour vous.—Once a Week. Cc. E Bockvs. 





THE COLONIES. 
Continued from last week. 


Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, naturally 
feels doubly anxious as to increased colonial expenditure, and 
on being questioned as to the sums above mentioned as contri- 
buted by certain colonies towards Imperial defence, shows that 
these sums mainly f° to increase the soldiers’ allowances, and 
not to relieve the British Exchequer. These allowances have 
some analogy to those made in India, with this difference, 
however—that the Indian Treasury bears the whole expense 
both of pay and allowances, in a land where extra pay is fairly 
earned by the danger arising from the climate; whereas in the 
colonies, those which are most deadly and unhealthy are pre- 
cisely those which do not or cannot afford to pay such allew- 
ances. 

Mr. Gladstone considers that “no community which is not 
primarily charged with the ord business of its defence is 
really, or can be, in the full sense of the word, a free commu- 
nity. The privileges of freedom and the burthens of freedom 
are absolutely associated her; to bear the burthens is as 
nec as to enjoy the privilege, in order to form that cha- 
racter which is the great ornament of freedom itself.” Upon 
being questioned as to the greater independence existing in the 
early North American colonies, so insisted on by Mr. Adder- 
ley, Mr. Gladstone says, that the independence was much less, 
because it would not have been permitted to those colonies to 
legislate adversely to the commercial interests of the mother 
country, as our colonies do now; but as far as regards the de- 
fences, the old system was more independent and consequently 
better. With regard to the now existing hostile tariffs, he says 
that he is ot opinion that such legislation must be exceptional. 
He considers it so “ adverse in point of feeling and propriety 
to the relations between the mother country and the colony, 
that he earnestly trusts, as a matter of propriety—of decency 
almost—it will in some manner disap; “ 

On all Parliamentary Committees or Royal Commissions on 
military or colonial matters, Earl Grey’s evidence is perhaps the 
most politically practical. Though out of office in alliance 
with no set of men, he continues to act in poo, and what 
is more, he condescends to think, independently of any pro- 
bable combination of parties. Hence, though we find that his 
opinions savour rather of a certain aristocratic and doctrinal 
clique to which he belongs, we are quite sure to find good 
reasons for every statement he makes ; and moreover, we find 
the subjects considered, as they must be considered by those 
who share the responsibility of governing, a quality which ten 

ears’ most urgent exclusion from office might have worn out. 
rd Grey has not altered his opinions on colonial military 
responsibility since he published his work on his own colonial 
administration ; but the freedom of colonial institutions has 
changed very considerably, and we doubt very much whether 
Lord Grey would have concurred in the extensive alterations 
permitted or advised by his successors, the Duke of Newcastle 
or Sir J. a Lord Grey agrees in thinking that the 
entire responsibility of the mother country for the defence of 
colonies is but fifty or sixty years old. He also considers that 
aid must be afforded to colonies against all foreign enemies, in- 
cluding savage tribes that border upon or lie within the co 
lony. He considers that in case of difficulties in Canada, one 
part of the province might be with us and the other —< 
us, and that in such a case the existence of troops would be an 
encouragement to the loyal. 

Perhaps the most astounding testimony is that of Sir John 
Burgoyne. The notion is very prevalent that soldiers would, 
for the sake of their profession, object to the withdrawal of 
troops from the colonies. But Mr. Godley asserts that the 
principal features in his plan were devised by Sir W. Denison, 
now Governor of Madras, and Sir John Burgoyne plainly ad- 
portion of scheme. Sir 
John is Inspector-General of Fortifications, and as such, is re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the means of defence of the 
whole empire ; and from his evidence it would a that the 
defence of the empire is.very expensive; that in the present 
state of pyrotechnics it is very useless ; that to render it effi- 
cient would entail a very large outlay. It is therefore his 
opinion that we had better give up our present expenditure, 
pnp Yee ape spend much more. And we think 
we need hardly waste our in proving that at the present 
moment, when we cannot make up our minds as to the best 
mode of fortifying England, we should not — obtain sup- 
plies for distant fortresses. Sir John is evidently inclined to 
make the Mauritius, St. Helena, Halifax, and Bermuda very 


troops in A 
would be impossible, owing to the Sen wages Le if . 
i if permitted, would 


is powerful AL. x 
participation perial administration burthens. No- 
thing could be more improbable than that Mr. Disraeli should 
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ion; and though Mr. Disraeli might not be able to 
pe bm Mr. Adderley, could be no doubt that he might 
attack the Government for adhering to these views, or for 
neglecting to enforce them. _As long, too, as Mr. Adderley 
confines himself to the proposition that the taxpayers of Eng- 
Jand should not pay for colonial def , the F body, 
one would imagine, are bound to give him their support, al- 
though from the following sentence in his letter he seems to 
despair of obtaining it :— 

“But though Mr. Bright tells the people of Birmingham 
every year that the House of Commons, as now constituted, is 
lavish and wasteful, especially in military expenditure ; yet he 
balances the weight of his theoretic grievance by an abstinence 
from action which gives a practical sanction to it. His uni- 
form absence from the House of Commons on supply nights 
js a fair composition with ministers for his tirades in town- 
halls against their extravagance.” 

But Mr. Adderley does not confine himself to the mere eco- 
nomical view of the subject; he goes much further. He is 
under the impression that a return to our old colonial policy, 
through which the early settlements in America became so 
prosperous, would now be safe, politic, and possible. His 
main position we believe to be, in the abstract, unanswerable. 
But we cannot in the truth of the picture which he draws 
of the old state of things in our American settlements, nor do 
we believe a return to that state of things either safe, politic, or 

»ssible. 
. Jescribing his own course of political action, Mr. Adder- 
ley says :— 

‘“] spent my first ten years of parliamentary life in co-opera- 
tion with men who succeeded st an opposition which 
rendered the legislation imperfect in restoring self-government 
to the colonies, but without its correlative responsibilities. 
The result has been an unprecedented anomaly—the freest 
possible government, responsible to legislatures based on uni- 
versal suffrage, yet equipped with the sinews of war, in some 
cases with the means of internal police, and part of the cost of 
civil establishments, from another community in the distant 
centre of the Empire, Complete democracy impels these colo- 
nial ministries in their course of local policy, while supplies 
from another quarter enable them to deal with wars and tu- 
mults, and even with the Government Opposition, without 
reference to the people; having their defence provided and the 
needful costs defrayed by an all-sufficient proxy. The colonies 
asked for the control of their own taxation, and we have given 
them the use of a great deal of our own besides.” 

Mr. Adderley then proceeds to review old systems ot colo- 
nization, and government of dependencies. Our space will 
not allow us to follow him in all his details. He seeks to prove 
that the “early American settlements of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had at least a documentary recognition 
from their first going out, of a right to the same condition of 
citizenship as if they had remained at home, and they always 
asserted it.” We doubt rather whether the identical amount 
of liberty which constituted a right of citizenship in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth entary, would satisfy a settler in Ca- 
nada West or an Australian digger. At all events, it would 
differ very much from the rights now attainable under an 
Australian constitution. But such as those liberties were, it 
may be correct to say that the colonists substantially enjoyed 
them. Mr. Adderley believes that the nature of this system 
produced sound relations between the mother country and the 
colonies. To us it appears that the relations were simply 
those of indifference and neglect ; and that if the colonies had 
been very wealthy or prosperous, much more notice would 
have been taken of them, and very probally more interference 
exercised in their management. ere can be no doubt that 
these young communities lived in perpetual danger from In- 
dian neighbours, and later from rival settlers, and that their 
few and simple annals recount deeds to which their posterity 
may look with pride and satisfaction ; yet it must be remem- 
bered also that our neglect of them in their isolation, or our 
respect for their independence, whichever it may be called, 
prevented them from ii ing in wealth and prosperity in 
anything like the degree —— since * os reel and 
this state of things appears to have lasted till the conquest of 
Canada. 

Mr. Adderley then proceeds to contrast “with our first 
ideas of colonization, those which we have now arrived at. In 
so doing he draws a picture of the careless way in which Afri- 
can farmers carry on their operations, and neglect the proper 
precautions which are necessary on all exposed frontiers, and 
the recklessness with which Governor Sir George Grey claims 
protection for New Zealand on the score of the great superi- 
ority of the Maori tribes over the old tribes of North America, 
Mr. Adderley justly remarks—* The real difference between 
those times and these is not, as Sir George Grey su , in 
the greater danger or less means to meet danger our pre- 
sent colonies, but in the mode in which danger is met.” ut 
the conduct of Canada, according to him, presents the worst 
features of any. Her progress been gigantic. But she 
demurs to any proposition which could throw the slightest 
burthen on her resources. She refuses to buy stores, to repair 
barracks, to build defensive positions. She has a militia roll, 
but no militia, and that at the very moment when the Ameri- 
can civil war — out, changes her nearest neighbour into 
4 military nation, and herself (if independent) into either a 
belligerent or feebie neutral. In the last century, Wolfe con- 
quered Canada with an army chiefly composed of colonial mi- 
litia. In the beginning of the eighteenth ae 





the exports 


of the New England colonies amounted to 0, and three 
thousand tons of naval stores. In the col Blue-books 


published last year the exports of Canada were 33,555,161 
dollars, the duty collected 4,437,846 dollars; land sales pro- 
duced 459,803 cain, of which one-half came from sales of 
clergy lands which have been given up to the colony; and 
the population amounts to three millions. These facts are 
sufficient, we think, to show that Canada should be called 
upon to form the duties as well as to enjoy the rights of 
manhood ; but we cannot agree in Mr. Adderley’s view of the 
necessity of a return to that old ence which, be it 
said, was one not only of assistance interference, but al- 


most of advice. We must remind him that it is not an abso- | tude, 


Mr. Adderley concludes by apupediionte withdraw all 
risons from co in time of peace, with the exception of 
those in Bermuda, Malta, Gibraltar, and with sundry remarks 
and criticisms on the evidence given before the Committee. 
Among the various doctrines broached on the subject, per- 
haps the most extraordinary one was that which was perpetu- 
ally suggested on the subject of the relations of the Colonial 
Empire to the foreign affairs of land. We cannot help 
thinking that this notion must have been gathered from some 
stray papers found in the Colonial Office in some pigeon-hole a 
hundred years old, and cleared out previous to the coming de- 
molition of the building. 

The notion we allude to is, that the colonies must be de- 
fended at our expense, because they have no voice in the 
foreign affairs of the empire. If it were true that in all trans- 
actions with foreign countries colonial persons and colonial, 
interests are ignored and habitually neglected, there would be 
some weight in the argument. As far as we know, however, 
not only is this not the case, but the exact contrary is the case. 
Constant negotiations are going on with all countries border- 
ing upon our colonies. The Foreign Office has consuls every- 
where, even out of Europe; and the governors of our colonies 
can communicate with our diplomatic agents, who are always 
too glad to attract attention by meddling in anything. The 
three great free colonies of South Africa, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia are all duly provided with agents ready to assist them 
in their relations with their neighbours. Of Canada it cannot 
be said that her foreign interests are neglected. The Minister 
at Washington is in perpetual communication with the Go- 
vernor-General of Canada; and in the time of Lord Durham a 
special and extraordinary mission was sent by his Excellency, 
with a threat of the Canadians taking matters into their own 
hands, if satisfaction were not given for the outrages carried 
on by sympathizers on the frontier. 

In Australia, the Government, if independent, would have 
to-protect its subjects from attacks perhaps from China or 
from the pirates which infest the Archipelago, or from the set- 
tlers in the French colony of New Caledonia. It cannot be 
said that China or the rn Archipel have been neg- 
lected in the last twenty years by the Foreign Office; and as 
to New Caledonia, we hear perpetually of the necessity of 
making a colony in the Fejee Islands, for the pu: , we pre- 
sume, of reassuring the Australias in caSe of a French war. 
As to the Cape, the inhabitants have no neighbours but Caffres, 
and it can hardly be seriously ed that we have neglected 
our duties on that frontier. he foreign-affairs argument 
would only hold good if we had raised a forced loan anda 


dian wars.—7o be concluded next week. 


—_>-__—_—_ 


IMMORTALS BY ACCIDENT, 
OR, FLIES IN AMBER. 


Have our readers ever read, in one of the pleasantest of 
semi-scientific journals, of Charles Darwin, while, yet guiltless 
of “ The Origin of .” he was e! on board Captain 


tion of nature on the coast of America, how he lowered a 
bucket into the sea, and drew it up again full of water, which 
teemed with animal and ve ble life? Of the animals, some 
were new, all were rare. e ious naturalist examined 
them with his usual care,and e notes of what he observed. 
Finally—although so far as we remember he does not say so 
in terms—we may presume that he turned the bucket up over 
the ship’s side, and—appearing not to have as yet reccgnised 
the fact he was afterwards to depose to, that the diminutive 
strap were his own ancestors—bid these witnesses to the 
wonders of the lower deep go down. 

Now, the depths of the ocean had probably been populated 
by countless m of these little tenants from the creation 
of the world (for the flood does not appear tu have affected 
marine life) to the day Darwin's bucket descended amongst 
them ; yet not an individual of that innumerable array had till 
then ever been subpcenaed, or exposed to cross-examination 
by man. We can fancy the mingled curiosity and incredulity 
with which the subaqueous force which awaited the return of 
the kidnapped animalcules listened to the story of wonders 
they brought back, and the sneer which the philosophical and 
sceptical amongst them wore on their countenances as they 
were called upon to credit the assertion, that a monstrous ves- 
sel had been let down from the upper regions, inclosing them 


But all that went on at the bottom is nothing to us who 
happen to have our heads above water. What we have to do 
with is the bucketful, as it stood on the deck of the Beagle, and 
its contents were placed under the microscope of Mr. Darwin. 
Here was a new find—a dip into a hitherto undiscovered 
world. A few i of a vast hidden community were 
brought for once before the notice of an intelligent spirit, and 
entered, once = all, and for ery -- aa oe 
knowledge. hat a chance, those u ttle slimy 
atoms of existence being lifted into light, and transferred to 
the page of science! How would Quetelet represent the odds 
against the individual performers in this submarine tour de 
force! Still, up they came, and there they were. There they 
are, rather; for they are, as it were, given immortality to by 
the chance which ed them out of the darkness ; and a 
live, in a higher sense, by being lifted out of the ordinary | 
ot Wall ge ool literature, poetry, sho itself. 
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lute matter of choice. It may be so with Canada, but it is not 
so with other settlements. Adam Smith, in treating ofslavery 
in colonies, states that slaves were worse treated in our colo- 
nies than in those of France and , because the indepen- 
dent spirits of our colonists even humane interference 
from the Home Government; and the genera! interference 
which Spanish and French settlers were used to in all their 
affairs, made them less touchy when the relations with their 
slaves were arranged for them. And it is not otherwise with 
the dealings of our colonists with the native i if 
we left them entirely to themselves we not interfere 
with the use they made of their ; and the result, 
we fear, would be i 


ty? We don't want to be understood os ssserting 
is any chance in all this. No,no! Let us be taken 
conventionsiiy, cnn stslatip—and aot anette a ne 
| ties. But, as regards human and finite intelligence, w 
|Tepeat,can be more fortuitous than the start with w 
tain individuals of our race leap into view, to become 
evermore, as on, a as wages of esthie. jn 
or by the wayside of life? Races, nations, tribes, 
dynasties, have had their day, and passed off with 
record of a parenthetic Pee ups age b 
single name, a single even’ upon current 
way to the of cliivien, Ken’ taseain soimeaied wie 
| some reed, or or root upon its banks, and rides at anchor 
for ever, beyond the influence of the transitory flow. To be 
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FitzRoy’s ship, the , in a simple and orthodox examina- | them 


gar-| for it to grapple to. It is by what is eternal that what is tem- 


at fy preserved . 
Did it ever occur to our readers to reflect upon the chances 
against any thing they have ever said, done, or »_be- 
ng heard of or th t of a hundred hence? that is, out- 
side the circle of their own family and descendants? Ia other 
words, against a le word, thought, or action, being per- 
manently and publicly known? The millions live, and die, 
utterly disregarded by mankind, except as food for statistics. 
The masses vegetate, or multiply, at the bottom of the sea, un- 
Darwined. One or two specimens, without any co-operation of 
their own, shine in the sun, or gleam in the shade, or lie label- 
led in the glass-case of the museum. It is rather uncomfort- 
able than otherwise, the idea that some vy: t ray might 
stray towards any one of us, and set us twinkling for ever ina 
firmament of unsolicited notoriety. If, indeed, we could 
the attitude and costume in which the camera should focus us, 
and make due preparation for the destined sun-painting, 
the thing might be less formidable ; but, considering the awk- 
ward unconsciousness under which the picture must be sat for, 
most sensible people would perhaps prefer a total exemption 
from the dubious compliment of notoriety to becoming noto- 
rious in a ape ty andslippers. Rufillus, no doubt, was 
not the only perfumed exquisite of ancient times; nor did 
Gorgonius alone offend the delicate nostrils of the Augustan 
era. Nevertheless, whoever the originals may have been who 
were thus designated, it was their lot to get into the bucket 
and be pitched out upon the deck of the Who knows 
but that this very afternoon we may ourselves have encoun- 
tered some seedy Darwin who has, by a casual entry in his 
note-book, booked us, “ for all time,” and made us a “ house- 
hold word” for generations to come? Good ! what 
were we about? Have we been talking folly, or scandal, or 
uttering bad grammar, or a bad jest? How were 
we dressed ? Was there a black on our nose? Did we frown 
on a beggar, or fawn on a minister? Suppose that fellow who 
bored us to death in the railway last week, and drove 
us to showing how he bored us, should have been “ us 
up” all the time as an illustration of fastidious foppery in a 
forth-coming Dunciad! The idea is not acomfortable one ; and, 
were it to haunt us too closely, would not be very likely to 
leave us at our ease in our ordinary avocations. It is well, 
after all, that no one has ever yet known the exact t at 
which his individual insignificance has been by the 
finger of fame, and branded, or immortalized, by the touch. 
Better live on under the consoling conviction that the bucket 
is about as likely to fish us up as aerolite is to knock off our 


conscription in these three colonies during the Russian and In- | hat. 


At the same time, it is more to the present purpose to show 
aaty pe bn —— r — re eye ee 
ore non; but at came poet, on 
was immortal. Many a Lady Macclesfield had hu- 
manity, and found a cloak for her iniquity in the which 
private life throws around private vices, before a Savage arose 
to murmur his wrongs, and a J: to denounce the euthor 
of them. How many a Contadina had sat, babe on knee, in 
the sun, under an Italian sky, before the lineaments of one of 
were transferred by a passing artist to the head of a bar- 
rel, and held up for worship in the Madonna 
What generations of Andalusian 


of years, whose only known occu 
to whet a rude knife on a ruder whetstone? or that , 


who has been eternally the thorn out of his foot? No 
doubt, there was an original ith, in an actual village, 
who the poet with thoughts vigorous as his own 


sinewy arm—an operative, little conscious that when his hum- 
ble should come to a close—when “ — 
at 


ted, done” in life, should have earned 
quiet repose of the grave—he should live in strains fon ae yw 
feeling and be — the 
we ma 


to by every honest and 

type of manly virtue. As little coi 

as that other blacksmith, from whose anvil the 

the hammer } out upon the tingling ears of us, 
to be caught and harmonized into strains as enduring as the 
music of the spheres. Nay, to go lower down—conceive the 
luck of the mouse which happened to be turned up by Burns's 
plough ; to say nothing of the daisy, which came in so unwit- 
ly for the sympathies of the world. 


R5 


as in a solid net, drawing them up above the limits of their ere was a chance! Wir, 2 Goemgeinte Ww, no 
aqueous atmosphere into regions of emptiness, wherein | doubt, myriads of daisies w! it would have Gal- 
they gasped and choked, and where gigantic monsters stalked | braith and Haughton to estimate! Yet here was one pitched 
ond cesond, and finally casting them forth to find their way | upon—not by human — but by ee in 
back to their old haunts once more. the hortus siccus between leaves of the poet's for 


bum, 
ever. See, too, what important results some of the most in- 
t the 
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the les out of David’s scrip, or 
For Jacob's pillow, upon which the angels first stepped from 
off the heavenly ladder! For that other stone of the Persian 
desert, on which Henry Martyn laid his weary head for the 
last time, and upon which angels as surely lighted as they did 
upon the pillow of the Patriarch! But relics are, after all, to 
superstition what the Flies are to the Amber. What = 
we are so prone to worship what might legitimately be prized 
and preserved! Well, fortunately the we render to 
ideas and words does not come so closely within the letter of 
the Second Commandment as that which we owe—or rather, 
os stocks and stones. We claim the undisputed right to 

w dowa metaphorically before the shrine of genius—a thing 
neither in heaven, nor in earth, nor under the earth. More 
unquestionably allowable is it to h, or sneer, or shudder 
at such ideas as may be set up for their absurdity, or for their. 
meanness, or for their deformity. The graven image does not 
include what is engraven on the mind. 


celebrity. What would the same museum not. give for one of 
ped Demosthenes’s mouth 


happened to be seraphs with harmless wi 
and harps, or gargoyle monsters, with aggressively bursting 
eyes or open throats, more distinctly ng for restrictive 
measures. Rather would we pass curiously, if not reverently, 
up the aisles and round the walls, making our own observa- 
, but observant likewise of the notice, not to touch. Sup- 
it was Westminster Abbey. There are literal marbles 
, more or less mutilated, as it is. Watts’s angel has got 
his head knocked off, though he continues to guide the hol 
poet’s hand as surely and celestially as he did when fresh an 
perfect from the chisel of the sculptor. Ay, and there be 
more tombs in like predicament. But there are the carvings 
of the soul there, too—many of Me — 4 doubt ; 
though some ue, ove’ ing the ulous almost to 
the borders of the diabolical 1 we pas by, without feel- 
ing offended or icon We are quite as ready to respect 
Young’s “ O rare Ben Jonson!” chiselled by a mason for 
teen pence, as “ Of manners gentle, of affections mild,” or 
cloud-capped towers, the s palaces” upon the 
scroll which lies under the hand of the immortal bard. Inap- 
Lopes of eulogiums have passed into household words by 
of time, equally with what are appropriate, and claim a 
prescriptive title to preservation. High conservatives in short 
are we, in matters with which early associations are inter- 
twined ; nor would we willingly let Old Sarum itself be in- 
serted in Schedule A. 
Bless our hearts, what a chance is celebrity! Here is a 


wandering, eae parece be ae He down 
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the spirit) he bethinks 
EG ae nies pare teaitaals When he had left u 
above, who the divine laws, but had ex 
his human interest. 


were neither more remarkable, nor 
SS ene i eae _ nameless couples for whom 

no sympathy at all. e “those teen,” were 
no worse perhaps cung-of Gar meaiped hae, Merwe 
bly, better. They came into his mind, simply. He gave them 
& thought; he expressed his thought in words; he reduced his 


swords to writing; he gave his writing to the world; and 
; a ee ga ng ; 


lover took their silent places side by side 
in the halls of immortality. Who would ever have heard of 
Mary Chaworth beyond the radius of the Assize ball, or of the 
annual presentation at St. James’s, had not the hill she haunt- 
ed in her unconscious wanderings been overlooked from the 
battlements of Newstead? Her true reality was a dream. 
Less than a dream would have been her history and her fate 
had not been caught and enclosed for evermore in those 
tears have congealed into the rich and luscious soft- 
naif there be ua unpoetieal thing upon earth, {tis 

t an un upon earth, it is a 

barrister. Notwithstanding this, room is found on nee | 


the booby Bettesworth ; 
(Though half-a-crown o’erpays his sweat’s-worth. ) 


Perhaps, indeed, a ju may by some be considered more 
prosaic still. See how the ermine has got into the gum. 
Slander or poison dread from Delia’s rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be Page, 
is a couplet from which dangles one who, as the story goes, 
was his own executioner. Look at the fate of a certain coun- 
woe who ha to be a Justice of the Peace, and 


a 

as he would a hare, for all posterity to feast upon. 
white luces” are em on a. shield which 
is conspicuous in the stained wherethrough we gaze at 
the past from among the of the present; and, doing 
more than justice, evermore make of J Shallow a shin- 
light. The lord of Prior Park, indeed, quarrelled with 
his own immortality. He had no notion of going down to dis- 

tant ages as a philanthropist without an ancestry— 

See low-born Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 
No, the offensive stigma must be effaced, or he would blush 


; 


& 


i 


abroad ; and accordingly, in the enduring couplet into which he 
is now eset ey badger 7 J “ humble” 
It is truly wonderful how arbitrary, and yet how adhesive, 
sobriquets are. Who was “hoarse Fitzgerald, pees ved 
Se ee ee young and unknown poet's iative 
no more in his throat than 
others of his name, or at least of his nfhe he he is, 


eee aay, Bey ty their cards, as it were, 

e do not allude to those who have 

independent claims to notoriety, though happen’ to ha 

eis baggage parked for ance te tee cue aes ae | 
Rousseau, Voltaire, our Gibbon, and De Stael ; 

but rather to such obscurities as 
Colkitto, or Macdonnell, or Galasp ; 

m Ane my Nog Banvtpteren py Staats Senet 

entangled e cobweb a remembered couplet; amongst 

whom, strange to say, two brothers are to be found, who can 

lay separate claim to distinction. One is thus embalmed— 


Oh, Amos Cottle !—Phebus! what a name 
To fill the sounding trump of future fame! 
the other, thus— 
By Cottle—not he whom the Alfred made famous; 
But Joseph, of Bristol, the brother of Amos 


than if his secrets of benevolence were to be blazoned | Mr 


It is, in sooth, an awkward thing to get by any accident too 
close to the toothed and tongued machinery of a w mind, 
which assuredly, if it once touches you, will draw you in, and 


whirl you up, till you become a , to the horror—or 
amusement—of the bystanders. Ww females, 
however thickly plated with conscious worth or unconscious 


resumption, would care to find themselves bound up amongst 
yron’s beauties as 
Born in a garret, in a kitchen bred ; 

or enrolled on the list of fame as haying worn the bonnet 
whereon expatiated the animal which inspired the Scottish 
gauger’s muse. Though there be sweeps of that mighty 
man’s intellect, which will whirl obscurity aloft, and leave it, 
like Berenice’s hair, a constellation of light in the heavens of 
sentiment for evermore. Here is a young lady of quality, who 
has suffered a tress to be abstracted from her head by Lord 
Petre ; just as hundreds of other young ladies of quality, and 
of no quality, have suffered before and since, by the scissors of 
adventurous peers and commoners: but in this case a little 
crook-backed visi ror to fancy he perceived float- 
ing syiphs concerned in the theft, and enclosed, once for all, 
the lock ravished from Mrs. Arabella Fermor’s head in the 


ngs | amber of his verse. 


Still greater results have ensued from equally casual causes. 
Two youths, full of academic zeal and of humble anticipations 
of future usefulness, had embraced at the gate of Christ’s Col- 
lege, in the University of Cambridge, previous to setting forth, 
the one to join a domestic circle in Buc! hamshire, the other 
“drawn by natural affection to visit his country, his relatives, 
and his friends,” on his journey to Chester, thence to cross 
over to Dublin, and so home. If the latter had some claims to 
distinction as the younger son of a “ Knight and Privy Coun- 
cillor to their Majesties, Elizabeth, James, and Charles,” the 
former had certainly none ; his father no better than a 
scrivener, who having, in his day, blotted his share of parch- 
ment, had thought fit at last to withdraw to the rural retire- 
ment of Horton. 

We can draw a little picture for ourselves, and frame it in 
the carving of our tion, of these two youths—the one 
open, loud, and joyous, with the hearty animation characteris- 
tic of his pepo oring the intervening season of = 
in the warm and lively anticipation of the meeting which the 
next term had in store for them—the other tender, reflective, 
and distrustful, equally eager for a reunion, but less confident 
in the certainty of a contingent and future event. Of this pair 
of students, the one was destined to live not his own life alone, 
but an after-eternity of fame ; the other was doomed, ere a 
week should pass, to perish, having achieved nothing—a Mar- 
cellus of unaccomplished vows. He set sail from Chester, 
“when the a | in which he was having struck on a rock not 
far from the British shore, and being stove in by the shock, 
he, while the other passengers were eee ey about their 
mortal lives, having fallen forward upon his knees, and breath- 
ing a life which was immortal, in the act of prayer going down 
with the vessel, rendered up his soul to God, August 1 , 1637, 
aged twenty-five.” 

But, observe: fated though he was thus prematurely and 
miserably to perish, that interview had secured to him a life 
nobler than human, if less than divine. There was weeping 
for him, as there was for those others who shared his fate—as 
there is for each individual of those countless multitudes who 
are snatched away by the stroke of fate from family and 
friends ; the usual thing—the tribute nature pays to destiny— 
the stream shed from the summit of lofty aspirations into the 
vale of disappointment, But a tear flowed from the eyes of 
that college friend, which took the consistency of the gem, 
forming the coronal a nation’s literature has to the present 
day loved to wear, and felt proud to hold up to the gaze of the 
world. Within that gem is the lost-one ned evermore— 
there he is, lifeless, yet preserved—the shipwrecked friend, 

—— not dead, 
os though he be beneath the watery floor. 


‘o— 
Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him who walked the waves ; 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive — 

Tn the blest ki meek of joy and 

There entertain all the saints abov 

That sing, and singing in thelr glory 5 

sing, an rg mov 
And wipe the tears for ever from hie poe 


He sunk low, no doubt, but mounted high, in a spiritual sense. 
The blameless youth, the student of divine , destined, 
according to his own fervid anticipations, to the ministry of 
God’s church on earth, but predestined in the eternal counsel 
of the Almighty to an early union with the church triumphant 


» 
ove ;— 
e, 


in heaven. , Moreover, to an exceptive lot, impoasi- 
ble to have been ant or conceived by himself, by his 
companions, by his family, his friends, nay, by that friend 


b b 
who himself took up the tnnent most loudly and lovingly 
amongst the sorrowing bands of survivors—destined to be en- 
shrined amidst the relics of a world-worship, a lovely identity, 
visible for ever through the amber of the poet’s a 
To be concluded next week. 


> — 


THE ROBBERY AT RICHFIELD. 


Before Mr. Kraft got into the morning up-train at Richfield, 
he had heard of the robbery at his neigh , Mr. Goodmans. 
. Goodman's servant had told John, and John had told his 
master when he came in to clear the breakfast-things away. 
So when Mr. Kraft got into the morning train, he knew that 
the thieves had made an entrance by the pow window, 
whieh opened on the lawn, had thence found their way into 
Goodman's dressing-room, and taken some jewels, which 


by ten at least; hence the thieves 


But when Mr. Kraft saw Mr. Se into the 
carriage with himself at the station, he 
condolences. 








your quiet little place, when I took the Cedars for the sum. 
mer.” 


“ What steps do you propose to it?” said Mr. Kraft. « 
me you will communicate with the London police ?” . 

“ Not at present,” he replied. “The local au 
already on the alert; but I am going to employ an 
detective, who has been very s' on several 
not only in discovering the offenders, but in 
tution of the property. You see,” he continued, “ 
be better organised than our police, but they 
80 a wish to bring the rogue to justice, 
of the law is often more consulted than the 
An unofficial detective, on the other hand, 
ests of his employer alone, and if he gets scent of 
is frequently able to make him disgorge, w 
justice would have missed the gains of the 
the thief himself. His object is first to convict the 
a, if possible, to recover the property which has 
stolen.” 

“True,” said Mr. Kraft, “I see. The detective comes 
the housebreaker, and says : ‘1 know what you have done. 
have evidence which would insure your conviction. Make 
titution. Iam not compelled to arrest you.’” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Mr. Goodman ; “I am now going up 
to town to see this Mr. Dogwell, who has already proved use. 
ful to a friend of mine who was unfortunate enough to be 
robbed, as I was last night.” 

And Mr. Kraft went to his office, thinking much of the wis. 
dom of Mr, Goodman’s procedure. 

“ What difficult questions arise,” he reflected, “in the ad. 
ministration of justice. How impossible, for instance, it must 
be for an officer to forego the credit of convicting a criminal 
against whom he holds sufficient evidence ; and yet, how pro- 
voking it would be for me, if robbed, to lose my pi , 
when a little quiet pressure would have made the 
gorge it. Would he not be, in truth, as severely punished by 
& compulsory restitution as by a judicial, but barren Fats 
I wonder whether Mr. Goodman will get the jewels back 
fore the authorities catch the robber, and e him reckless 
and conservative.” 

The wonder of Mr. Kraft was satisfied, when about three 
days afterwards he met Mr. Goodman. 

“ Here,” said that gentleman, opening a case which he had 
in his hand, and showing some jewellery, “ here is the pro- 

y which I lost. Dogwell soon struck the scent, and fol- 
owed it so closely up that the thief made restitution this very 
morning. I hear, too,” he added, “that, suspecting the ven- 
geance of the regular authorities, he has left the country. Thus, 
you see, I have recovered my property, and the rogue is trans- 
ported. And all has been done for a ten- note.” 

Mr. Goodman was so pleasant and neighbourly that Mr. and 
Mrs. Kraft called the next day, and left their cards. 

The visit was returned in due time, and grew into an invite- 
tion to dinner on the part of the Krafts, which their new friends 


ted. 

“ How do you think,” said the host, as they sat over their 
wine, “ the robbers who broke into your house Ei ihe kee 
ee tempted them to the burglary? Did Dogwell find 

out ?” 

“ Not exactly,” he replied ; “ but I have every reason to be- 
lieve that a anata whe called dor the ostensible of mend- 
ing crockery, reconnoitred the place. He i 
the garden, p i 
door. I saw him m 

“ Bless my heart !” said Mr. Kraft, “there was a knife-grinder 
— to-day, —_ mate . the pene oe y wend yg 

was sit lose by it. He was very civil, begged 
jon be tha Lamaten englog hatin oak Sos manera 
servants hear.” 

“One of a gang, I have no doubt,” said Mr. Goodman. 
“Should you know him am 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kraft slowly. “He had on a fur-cap, and 
a loose spotted neckcloth, and there were a number of mother- 
o’-pearl buttons on his waistcoat—a double row—I remember 
that distinctly ; and he had a dog with one eye.” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. » “you marked him 
well. ene 

“ Yes; he ground Mrs. ’s garden-scissors, and brought 
them to me as I was snipping some dead roses off a bush. | 
remember he looked about him v much ; indeed, he re- 
marked that he didn’t know ‘as how he had ever seen a more 
beautifuller ’ouse, axing your reverence’s pardon for being 80 
bold.’ I should certainly know him again, the rascal !” 

“Ah,” said his friend, “he showed himself too much to 
come again; but he took the measure of your place I'll 
be bound. What means, now, do you adopt for protecting 
your shutters ?” 

“Oh, nothing but your common bolts. I tried bells once, 
but the wind Perse tera Degen ny a htened us out 
of our wits so I have them put away in the lumber-room.” 


In about a week, Mr. Kraft foun among morning 
of letters one rudely directed, and sealed ei mrp! oor 


Cael 
ai yerrreeit 


: 


ora rough thumb. It was as follows: “ if i was yew Ide 
keeper e hout on tewsde nite from A wel whisher. 
After b he trotted off to Mr. Goodman's, to show 
him the note, and take his counsel as an thwarter 
of thieves. examined the envelope and , but be- 


yond the fact it was somewhere in the district 
8. W., they found no more clue to the writer in half an hour 
than they did in five minutes. So there was to be done 
but keep a sharp look-out on “ tewsde nite.” 

the almanac, and found that it would then be dark. “On the 
whole,” said Mr. Kraft, “ I think I shall have Dogwell downto 
look at the place.” 

“ Hardly necessary,” replied his friend. “You have only to 
sit up, oF even to have lights burning in two oF three of 
th, , 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday came and passed away 

4 Till then, however. Mr. Kraft never knew 
noises of the night. He had had no notion of the 
of horses in the stable, and of the horribly sudden 


aa eee ah 
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The summer away,and Mr. Goodman’s tenure of the 
Codape slong ith it. They were now great friends, the two 
families, and still occupied neigh! pews at the church, 
Sunday after Sunday. They f , two parting 
entertainments. The Krafts were to dine with the Goodmans 
on Tuesday, the Goodmans with the Krafts on Thursday. On 
Saturda: “hr. Goodman was to leave Richfield. There had 
been 8 Titule pleasantry between the two Paterfamiliases about 
the alarm con thieves which had disturbed the Krafts 
for some fortnight in the early part of the summer; but the 
matter had passed now ; indeed, had not been mentioned for a 
long time, till the first parting dinner, when Mr. re- 
minded his host that it was “tewsde nite.” “ Ah, yes,” said 
the other, a little ashamed of his apprehensions—* to be sure. 
I believe it was nothing but a hoax.” 

But that very w Mr. Kraft’s house was robbed. On 
Thursday evening, he had locked everything up, and slept fa- 
mously till half-past six o’clock the next morning; then he 
was wakened by the knocking of the maid at the bedroom door, 
not the tentative equivocal knocking which accompanies hot 
water, but nervous repeated blows, given apparently with the 
handle of a broom—a knocking which went on without wait- 
ing for an answer, till Mr. flung the door wide open, and 
was met by 

“ Robbers, sir !—they’ve broken into the house, and carried 
ones off. They haye taken your”’—— 

«Clothes ?” said Mr. Kraft. 

“Q no, sir—much worse than that. They have taken all the 
things out of the library.” 

As this must have compromised a whole printed page in an 
auctioneer’s catalogue, Mr. Kraft felt that though something 


uestion whether the capital of the company is sufficient for 
was wrong, allowance must be made for Betty's looseness of + ran Gate, woud t i 


language; so he dressed, or rather wrapped self up, and 
went down stairs. It was too true. The thieves had visited 
him at last, and carried off valuable booty. Having received 


a heavy payment the previous day, he had locked it up in his | ©"! 


desk—an unusual thing with him, as he most always paid large 
sums into a bank—and now the desk was rified. He was 
afraid to think of the amount of his loss, Searching his et- 
book for the entries of the numbers of the notes, he found that 
torn out. He could not recollect—no, not positively. 
There were four “ hundred pound notes,” and six or seven of 
smaller value, but he had no means of kno their numbers 
or date. One of his first impulses was to for Mr. Good- 
man, who came, with unaffected concern at the robbery. “Can 
I help you in “7, | way ?” said he. 
“Thank you, I am sure,” replied Mr. Kraft. “I havetold 
the police here; perhaps you would write to your private de- 
~~, 


tective. 

“ With all my heart,” said Mr.Goodman. “No,” he added 
suddenly; “everything depends upon striking the scent at 
once ; and” —looking at his watch—“ as it wants half an hour 
to the first up-train, I'll go myself, and bring him down di- 
rectly. There is no time to be lost.” 

So Mr. Kraft, with many thanks, saw him depart, full of re- 
iterated advice to keep the police up to the mark meanwhile; 


and he prepared to offer a large reward for the conviction of | ‘TCS, and will very likely end by being 


the robbers. Presently, he saw the inspector, who had already 
arrived, and added in his interview that Mr. Goodman was as- 
sisting him by communication with a private detective at the 
same time. 

“I should not wonder if he were to throw some light on the 
case,” said Mr. Stock, the inspector. “We shall be very happy 
to put ourselves in communication with him ; these men o! 
gt behind the scenes, while we remain outside.” So sa; 

e 


looked at his watch, partly out of a habit he had, just as if|°fCommons. The best way for 


it were a prisoner in a cell, which indeed it was. 

Mr. Stock looked at his watch, and then returned to the trail 
of the thieves. This was tolerably distinct in the ; they 
had crossed a soft, newly-dug bed in the dark, and left the marks 
of their feet there very iy The next post brought a line 
from Mr. Goodman, sa: he had wee hee in find- 


; ring him down with him that 
night. Mr. Kraft told Stock this, who looked at his watch 
again, and went out. Ina few hours, the house had appa- 
rently exhausted all its information, and the inspector went 
away, leaving only one constable, whosteadily blocked all the 
a A who bowled themselves at Mr. Kraft’s gate like a 


wic 

Mr. Kraft walked out into his garden, and conversed with 
the constable, the little boys in the meanwhile taking advan- 
tage of the partial engagement of the constable’s attention, and 
coming dangerously close to the gate. 

“Do you think, policeman, that the inspector has any clue 
to the thieves ?” 

“Don’t know, sir.—Keep back, you there” (with a motion 
of unbuckling his belt.) “ Don’t know, sir.” 

“Didn't he tell you when he left ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know where he has gone ?” 

“No, sir.” (Another menace at the boys). “No, sir.” 

So Mr. Kraft gave the constable up, and tried fo read the 
newspaper. He did not half like the inspector going off with- 
out saying a word to him; indeed, what with the negative stu- 
2 iceman on ofh 
rior, Mr. 

Spector had asked all manner of questions, and answered none ; 
and now, just when he ought, as it seemed, to consult with 


his client, A wy isappeared without a word. The day 
seemed \ , ACCO! 


The day closed, but i from the 
, but no sign or m came 
Mr. Kraft passed oon pale. a to irritation. 


and he could eat nothing. “ Plague on these . 

he; “I wish I had never told them an about it. Good- : deta thanks: 5 in the ‘ 

man will be back in a few minutes now, 1 should say, and Sir,—As the ublic has so noe 

then we will see if Dogwell can’t show more in than case of “ Miss Todd's coachman, I think it possible that the 

these police. I wish he was come.” enclosed copy of a letter just received by me from that 8 
Just then, there was a ring at the door. brother may also prove not uninteresting. The only observa- 
“The inspector, sir, wishes to see you.” tion I shall make upon it is that I took out the summons, 
Mr. Kraft went out. Miss Todd’s coachman, and not against that lady her- 
adit tld Mr. Stock, looking at his watch, “ we have suc: |. tht proper to thrust herself before the public ins case 

ceeded ’ : t r to a 

the tniet”™ _ Wee tare choeyy ee which te Vy hee pines aed considered a bad 
“Ah?!” Kraft. “ one, it was her own not mine. 
“In poe ae phere fo he F Mr. Todd is, of course, 


custody, sir; but I don’t think we should have 
found him we had to meet Mr. Goodman, | ut I think, 
us on the right track at once, and saved us a deal of 


a 

5 
ak 
& 


“Bravo, Mr. 


I have come to sa that your presence 
required to-morrow at the prisoner's examination.” 
Mart dog, Mr. Kraft went 


to the almanac, it was|he was driving. The fellow persevered in his cruelty, and 
t Mr. Kraft ed and listened with an | Lord Essex took out a summons against him. Notwithstand- 


fe was | COUrt, the Magistrate sentenced the brute to a month’s impri- 
quite sharp with his wife when she told him dinner was ready ; sonment with hard labour. Hence what follows. 
r’ 


«, Bravo, G ! said Mr. Kraft. 
Yes, sir, remarked Mr. Stock ; “he is really » very clever 


public 
tleman. 
bet “By the unworthy of a nobleman and a gen’ an days of duelling 


up to town are over, or 
of “ 
Stock, while he waited in the court, who | But, as i 


“ George Brown, sir; that is his name. He is the leader of 
a gang we have been waiting for a long time—a wonderfully 
cunning fellow. The property was found on his ; in- 
deed, we took him before he had time to di it.” 
At about half-past ten, the magistrate ved. Mr. Kraft’s 
case came on as soon as some half-dozen night had 
been disposed of—dissolute penitents, with hi es and 
crushed hats. 

“George Brown,” said some official, looking at a pa 4 
when in a moment, introduced with silent promptitude, Mr. 

was placed in the dock. 
—_—____——- 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 

All that has been accomplished, up to the present, in ac- 
tual work amounts to very little. The small rigole de service 
has been dug up to the sand heights of El Djisr, and the men 
are now chiefly employed in cutting through the latter, so 
as to admit the water of Lake Menzaleh into the basin of 
the Timsah lake. The cutting in question will be about 70 
feet in depth. I have no doubt that this cutting will be finished 
before long, and that there will be a great flourish of trumpets 
about it. But, then, a ditch of 15 to 18 feet wide, and one to 
two feet in depth, is very far from being a maritime canal. I 
should like very much to go and make a personal inspection of 
the works, but I think it would be better to do so a little 
later on. 
Of course I could not go with the idea of doing anything 
but acquainting myself with the work in course of execution 
or actually done. Any estimate I might form as to the mag- 
nitude of the engineering difficulties, or as to the all important 


e accomplishment be looked 
upon as of much value. What renders it most difficult is that 
all French engineers seem to say one thing, and all English 

ineers ly the reverse. I will, however, say that after 
reading, I think, very nearly all that has been written on the 
subject and hearing reports from all quarters, my — is 
that there is nothing to prevent the company from igging a 
ditch or canal across the isthmus, and it is very likely that 
they will do so, especially if the French find encouragement in 
the idea that England fears the existence of a sssage from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. I think that Mr. tephen, 
son made more than there was any reason for of the difficulty 
from the existence of sand. Throughout the greater length, 
the sand merely covers hard ground and clay, and even the 
E! Djisr are simply a question of labour. But a canal such as 
I have mentioned will not constitute a great maritime canal. 
To keep it open through Lake Menzaleh will be a very tough 
fod, but the t question of all, I think, will be the jetties at 

‘ort Said. . Robert Stephenson said that no engineer could 
estimate what they would or would not cost, and that, it may 
be expected, is the point upon which they will fail. 

As to whether the thing will pay as a commercial 
tion, the French shareholders have evidently been 
uneasy on the subject, and this uneasiness, I 
fatal to the continu- 
ance of the scheme—probably before very long, unless it is 
kept alive by an idea of indirect political and commercial ad- 
van to arise from the supposed eyil effects which the 
canal is to have upon the naval and commercial supremacy of 
England. You may have observed how industriously the 
French have all along published, far and wide, any hostile re- 
marks from statesmen. I am rather sorry, therefore, 
to see that the subject is again to be brought up in the House 
Englishmen to treat it is to 
laugh at the scheme, and to show that it must end in financial 
disaster to all concerned in it. This, I believe, to be simply 
the truth. I believe that even the most intelligent Frenchmen 
have a more or less distinct notion that the existence of the 
canal would be a great blow to English naval eapreneay, But 
I think their main idea is that, whether the work comes to a 
successful end or not, it is the means of strengthening French 
influence in Egypt, and they look tothe Government 
ultimately to bear the money losses in case of failure. Les- 
seps himself, I think, is an enthusiast, with his head full of the 
glory which he thinks will redound upon him. As the 
question of forced labour, no Frenchman believes Eng- 
lishmen take it up for mere — motives, and it cer- 
tainly is the truth that the here will not enlist to any 
public work, whatever the pay that might be offered them, 
and that no public work of any magnitude has ever been or can 
be carried on in Egypt without impressments. 

As I have said, very little work has actually been completed, 
and this most chmen admit; but they say that a great 
deal has been done in bringing tes rare materials and machi- 
nery, providing lodgings, food, and water, &c., for the work- 
people. This, no doubt, is true. They have set up foundries 
and workshops, and they have collected machinery and stores 
of all kinds, and they have laid out plans of towns and — 
nized everything most completely ; but the question is whi 
this has not absorbed too large a proportion of their _ -~ 
They say that this was nearly the work. Itis more likely 
that their difficulties are only about to commence.—Letter from 
Alezandria, April 28. 


MISS TODD AND HER COACHMAN. 
Lord Essex, walking through Bond Street, London, saw a 
coachman brutally flogging one of the horses in the carriage 


ing the orders of his mistress, as testiffed by her in the Police 


<a out his foolish threat ; 
on consideration, he will deem it better not to do 


80. Yours way a 
21 Chesham-place, Belgravia, May 27. 
“ Cranstoun-house, Addison-road, May 26. 
ew, 4. ee ae have thought — to insult A, ee, ¢ = 
address your Lordship 





have at your leisure an opportunity of com with 

cas on 

ter’s stubborn horse. I remain yours, 
“ 


it t to tell your Lordship that I shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of tad Bo 


of inflicting on your Lordship a castigation, which you will 
that of the 
rly inflicted by my sister’s on my sis- 


James Evirveton Topp.” 
THE TOD-HUNTER. 
O, a gentleman found in the very right box 
Is that excellent —) pe called Mr. Knox; 
And rightly he sent for a sojourn in quod 
coachman of testy Miss Todd, 
Missus, with petulant tongue, 
Said her horse wanted whipping because he was young. 
We're glad cruel Greasby is sentenced to go, 
Where, if restive, he’ll, too, have some weals that will show ; 
And we're glad that Lord Essex was staunch in pursuit 
Of the insolent cove who behaved like a brute ; 
And we're glad that Miss Todd from the Magistrate drew 
A lecture that changed her black looks into ‘blue ; 
And we're glad, very glad, much disliking the rod, 
That we're not a young horse which belongs to Miss Todd; 
And we're glad that she’s, morally, set in the stocks, 
By the excellent Beak who is called Mr. Knox.— Punch. 


—_——_@————— 
THE FAR EAST. 


Persia aND Herat.—Hadji Hussein Khan, Persian Minis- 
ter to the Porte, requests us (Levant Herald, May 14) to give 
publicity to the following note: 

“Contrary to all that has been published for some months 
by the journals of Bombay, and reproduced in those of Europe, 
no military operation whatever has taken place on the part of 
the government of his Majesty the Shah against the Khanat of 
Herat, up till the 18th ult., the date of the latest news from 
Teheran. The report was current that Dost Mahommed, the 
chief of Caboolistan, had conceived the project of seizing He- 
rat. It would appear that, in consequence of this rumour, the 
journals of Bombay had placed faith in the news of war and 
of the invasion of Herat by the Persian army.” 


The latest accounts from the East repeat the original state- 


en-|ment. The following is from the Friend ‘of India of the 22nd 


April: 
The relations of Persia and Affghanistan have occupied of 
late public attention. Dost Mahommed Khan is now eighty 
ears of age, and by his tenacity of life is wearying out the 
pes of his sons and —_— and goading on the impatience 
of the Shah of Persia. The latter has accordingly adopted ac- 
tive measures, and marched upon Furrah and Candahar. 
News has recently been received of the fall of Furrah—Sultan 
Ahmed Jan Teading the troops to the attack. The invasion 
seems to be not merely an attempt on the part of Persia to 
humble Cabool, but ofall discontented chiets whom the Ameer 
career of annexation has dispossessed to n their 
lost territories. Afzul Khan, the Ameer’s eldest son, has taken 
Maimunna, which opens the road to Herat. Our course seems 
lain. We have no concern with the politics of Persia and 
Babool, and considering the advanced age ot Dost Mahommed 
Khan, and the complications which will inevitably ensue u 
his death, it is of the last importance to k ourselves 
from all entanglement. We must discard the idea of Herat be- 
ing the outwork of Hindostan, range ourselves behind our own 
almost impregnable frontier, and consider the interests of trade 
with Central Asia. 


Cutna AnD Japan.—In China a rebel camp, near Shanghai, 
has a vonce wim bd the allied wmv 4 The Marines yy yom] 
of the v ve been repea' ; an m. 

Hope has been wounded in the calf of the leg. ‘The intentions 
of the allied commanders are said to be to the country of 
the Taepings within a radius of thirty miles from 
From Japan no intelligence of interest has been received. So 
far that country has very feebly responded to the great expec- 
tations formed of its commercial capabilities. Mr. Alcock, the 
British minister, has vacated the post, permanently it is sup- 
=“ Col. Neale, one of the secretaries to the embassy at 
kin, succeeds. Another account says that Mr. Alcock leaves 
Dr. Winchester as his provisional successor. Mr. Alcock re- 
turns toEngland. The glowing accounts received from France 
of French successes, both warlike and administrative in Cochin 
China, are belied by all that is known at Hong Kong of that 
mismanaged colony. 


Inpia.—Mr. 's budget gives the greatest satisfaction to 
all classes. At Calcutta advices from the interior report a 
large business at advancing + ay some advance was estab- 
lished on Manchester —The Rao, nephew of Nana 
Sahib, has been in Cashmere territory. 


—_——_»——_—_ 
MORE EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS. 


On Tuesday last the Board of Admiralty and the Iron-Plate 
Committee attended at Shoe to witness experiments 
capiast on. Jnen tengsh paopanad y Messrs. Samuda as a model 
for the construction of armour-plated cigs. Sho peonierties 
of this target are—first, that the wooden g, which in the 
Warrior is interposed between the armour and the iron skin 
and framework of the ship, is dispensed with ; and, a. 
that the armour plates are so attached to the body of the ship 
as to contribute to its instead of merely ing upon 
it. The armour plates in case are five inches and 

are incorporated with an iron backing of plates and ribs 
w are equivalent to an additional layer of two inches 
peng four gue seven inches of iron. ‘The target was 
with 16 shots from the 110-pounder Armstrong and the service 
68-pounder, all aimed at the left side. Thirteen of these shots 
struck within an area of four feet square. Four struck on the 
same spot very near, if not actually at the junction between 
two plates ; last of these shots the ar- 
mour and passed through what would have been the ship's 

. rath is often arrived at by comparison, and it may 
not therefore be out of place here to compare the punishment 
inflicted upon Samuda’s target with that which was bestowed 


‘ 


upon the one which ts a section of the Warrior's side. 
On an examination of last no part of it appeared to have 
been hit with more than seven shots in a correspon area, 
i. ¢. four feet square, and no more than two shot had struck in 
MGvhen the rdinary programme was 200- 
t) 

der charged with 36 Ibs. of powder was 
Prought to bear on Semuda’s target, and at once pierced the 
armour and passed the ship’s side. A shot from the 


‘ 
i 





I would 5 
not a man capable of taking another man ata 
although you do hot scruple to assail a woman, I think 








was marked with the “ bull’s eye,” and the artillerymen were 
directed to do their best to smash the structure. This shot 
also penetrated the armour, but in doing so was broken to 
such an extent as only to pulverise the teak backing and to 
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bulge in the skin of the ship, forming as it were a bag for it- 
self” This experiment also elicited a most curious fact, as on 
a close examination of the target it was found that when it 
was last experimented upon, and when it was supposed that 
the 300-pounder had sent day-light through it in what ap- 
peared an un e manner, such was not the case, the 
effect in question having been produced by the shot driving 
through another already | in the mass; thus affording 
another proof that we have not made much advance or rather 
improvement in the mode of affixing armour plates to ships 
sides since the Warrior was finished. We must however add 
that the weight of Samuda’s target was 4} tons, or nearly 20 
per cent. lighter than the Warrior one, and naturally, i the 
corresponding weight in both cases had been preserved, it 
would have allowed an extra inch to the former, but how far 
this additional thickness would have compensated for the ab- 
sence of the teak must still remain a subject for debate. It 
would seem that the Lords of the Admiralty are quite satisfied 
that for the present the plan of securing armour plates to ships 
sides by means of teak, whether of nine or more inches thick, 
is preferable to any other yet submitted to them.—Army and 
Navy Gazette, May 2A. 





AMERICAN TrisuTe To Lorp Lyons— * * His diplo- 
matic papers, which were laid before Parliament in a Lue 
Book at the opening of the present session, evinced in a high 
d the candid, enlightened and liberal view taken by the 
British Minister, both before and since the outbreak of the re- 
bellion, and during its whole course. It is not too much to say 
that his fair and honourable conduct throughout has won him 
general respect and esteem in the country to which he is the 
accredited Ambassador ; and should he, on his return, be re- 
warded by some new royal favour, we in America, whose Re- 
publican Tastitutions exclude such honours, would still feel it 
to be well merited by one who has borne himself wisely and 
discreetly in the conduct of some very difficult and delicate 
affairs.—N. Y. Times, June 11. 





Now Reavy, anp ror SALe aT THE OFFICE OF THE 
Courrier des Etats Unis. 

No. 92 Walker Street, (near Broadway,) 
VICTOR HUGO’S LAST WORK, 
LES MISERABLES, 

(IN FRENCH.) 


First Part—Fantive. One volume 8vo. Price 75 cents. 
Second Part—CosgrTtTs. “ “ * % cents. 


Liberal discount to the trade. 
The Third Part, Marrvs, will be ready on the Ist of July. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1862. 











The European Budget. 

By the arrival ofsundry steamers at this port, and the Africa 
at Halifax, we have Liverpool advices to the 31st ult. Their 
contents are not devoid of interest.—In the first place, we are 
led to believe that Mr. Disraeli, wearying of his seat on the 
Opposition benches, has got up an unholy alliance with the 
Radical section of the House of Commons, and that his late 
clamour for retrenchment in the national expenses was but 
preparatory to his support of Mr. Stansfield, M.P. for Halifax, 
who has given notice of a Resolution designed to cripple go- 
vernment action, or at least to bring on a damaging vote. The 
terms of the proposed motion are sufficiently vague, just such 
as Mr. Disraeli might advocate theoretically whilst on the 
Speaker’s left hand, and oppose practically if he should there- 
from drift into office. Mr. Stansfield is, if possible, to commit 
the House to a declaration that the national expenditure is 
capable of reduction, without compromising the safety, the in- 
dependence, or the legitimate influence of the country. Per- 
haps it is; but to pass the yearly estimates, and then to 
essay the embarrassment of a Ministry by a general pro- 
test against them, seems to us at this distance rather 
more like a party dodge than a fair stroke of political 
rivalry. We incline to think, therefore—the temptations to 
seize on office being very slight just now to the Conservatives 
at large—that Mr. Disraeli will not gain much by pursuing 
the course attributed to him. Lord Palmerston’s greatest 
danger, perchance, lies in his persistent predilection for fixed 
fortifications, whereas the public mind, unsettled by the late 
naval action in Hampton Roads, turns fondly to floating de- 
fences. For it is not at Shoeburyness alone that the great 
eonflict is waged between metal projected and metal quiescent 
—the battle between gun and target is fiercely discussed at 
every club, is fought in the columns of every newspaper. It 
is curious, too, how the chances sway to and fro; now the 
gunner has it, now the shipwright. One day, Sir William 
Armstrong is our tutelary genius; the next, certain of our 
mild American brethren describe him as an exploded humbug, 
being assured—and announcing with their accustomed mo- 
desty—that they only can fabricate invulnerable ships’ sides 
and no less irresistible shot. The “ very latest,” we may add, 
giving an account of fresh experiments at the dreary mouth 
of the Thames and copied on a preceding page, wilts the 
laurels on Sir William's brow ; while it leaks out, despite an 
effort at secrecy, that the Defence Commission is still in favour 

of bastion and case-mate. 

Mr. Stansfield’s motion, above alluded-to, was set down for 
the 3rd inst; but although the Conservatives are said to be 
sounding their war-cry in preparation for the event, we repeat 
that we do not look for any serious political convulsion from 
this temporary union between the Carlton Club and Manches- 
ter.—On the 27th inst., Mr. Lindsay, not quite so popular a 
person here just now as he was about eighteen months ago, is 
to favour the House with his views of British relations to- 
wards the Federal and the Confederate States.—On the even- 
-  watger piel mp ge furthermore that Sir Lawrence 

was to attention to the cotton-burning at New Or- 
leans, and to enquire whether the government contemplated 


mediation ; but as the chief operator of the telegraph at Hali- 
fax makes no mention of the matter in his summary of news, 
we take it that Sir Lawrence neither set the Thames on fire, 
nor elicited any novel views concerning our proclaimed and 
consistent neutrality. We still refrain from publishing the 
comments of the British press on the American civil war, 
being utterly unable to find in them any part of the interest 
with which they are regarded by our contemporaries around 
us. We take more pleasure in citing Lord Palmerston’s an- 
nouncement that Great Britain will not meddle with the mili- 
tary troubles in Affghanistan, unless our Indian domain be inva- 
ded; and in recording how Ear! Russell bore testimony in the 
House of Lords to the honesty and earnestness of the actual 
U.S. Government, in its effort to put down the Slave-Trade by 
means of the Treaty just concluded.—Agrarian crime in Ire- 
land, and distress among the Lancashire weavers are assum- 
ing an ominous importance. 













































































Earl Russell is right in not f eing any 'y suspensi 
of the good understanding between the two countries—which, 
interpreted without reserve, means a mutual endeavour to keep 
the hot-heads on both sides of the Channel cool. In this we 
think and trust the two governments will succeed. 

Some constant readers, who remember our unceasing suspi- 
cions of Louis Napoleon, may marvel that we do not seize 
this occasion for renewing our protests against his actions, his 
character, his policy, or for pointing the obvious moral. By 
no means. We have said our say hereon many 4 time during 
these dozen years past; it is for those who doubted us to speak 
now. Besides, the American press is beginning to be wearied 
of its fulsome adulation in that quarter, and to distinguish 
between the government that is for ever preaching its 
good-will yet plots in the dark, and that other one which 
may be cold and stiff in manner yet adheres to its spoken 
promise. We give Louis Napoleon up to our brethren 
then, though some of them still wilfully blind their eyes 
even in this scandalous Mexican affair. Our good neigh- 
bour the 7imes “ would not be at all surprised this time” if the 
perfidy of Albion were discovered. Butlet it pass. Any man 








The Mexican question stands forward so prominently in the 
French journals, that we must devote some space to it else- 
where. Thatof Italy may not be cleared up in a brief paragraph, 
seeing that there are no signs whatever of the oft-announced 
beginning of the end. General Goyon is however recalled 
beyond doubt, the soft-cushioned chair, with the title, of a 
Senator being prepared for him, to break his fall. Possibly, in 
order that too much significance may not be given to this mark 
of distinction, the same honour is simultaneously awarded to a 
very distinguished artist. The latter newly-created Legislator 
is Ingres, the painter, now in his 8ist year. The rumour that 
Marshal Niel is to go to Rome, with full powers as Ambassa- 
dor and Military Commandant, scarcely accords with 
another one that makes a large reduction in the French garri- 
son there quartered—and there, we believe, likely to remain. 
If the Journal de Rouen is to be believed, Louis Napoleon's 
anxiety to intervene in the civil warfare here raging must be 
altogether a thing of the past. That paper announces—and 
the papers here re-echo the assertion with amazing sang-froid 
—that a common wild plant has been discovered, and success- 
fully woven, which possesses all the attributes of cotton! ! 


this subject yesterday that General Prim, in his position, is 
“hedged in by honesty and right,” and then in a subsequent 
one that the coalition was “conceived in deception and 
wrong on all sides”—any man of moderate intelligence, we 
say, who finds the beginning and the ending so much at va- 
riance, will be apt to shrug his shoulders contemptuously qver 
the dash of stale abuse that occupies the middle region. Aasu- 
redly the moral regeneration, that was to accompany the great 
civil war, is not yet perceptible among the directors of 
public opinion. 





Another Week of Civil War. 

Another and another still succeeds ; and though we are as- 
sured day by day that the conclusion is nigh at hand, we 
should still be reluctant to name any specific date, at which 
the reconstruction of the Union will be accomplished. 

The chief event, that has occurred or that has been made 
known since our last issue, is the surrender of Memphis on the 
Mississippi and the adjacent forts to the U.S. authorities. This 
immense gain to the Federal cause was preceded by what is 
described as a terrific engagement between the respective 
rams and gun-boats, ending in the utter discomfiture of the 
Confederate squadron, which was “burnt, sunk, and de- 
stroyed, as per margin.” Poring over the thrilling 
accounts of these modern engines of destruction, their 
manceuvres, their runnings-down, their blowings-up, their 
backings, their drivings ashore, their poundings, their shocks, 
their collisions, one is tempted to think of Homer's Iliad and 
the sanguinary clash of arms therein set-forth, dreading to see 
appended to such an awe-inspiring narrative a voluminous list 
of slain and wounded. Grateful thefefore are we to find that, 
while war on land still counts its myriad victims, the new sys- 
tem of naval tactics—judging from the results on the Mis- 
sissippi as in Hampton Roads—reduces the personal risks to 
next tonothing. The Colonel commanding the U.S. Ram Fleet 
declares himself officially to have been the only person thereof 
disabled! We hope—by virtue of our neutrality—that the 
C. 8. rams-men were equally fortunate, and look forward 
with more confidence than ever to the time when men- 
of-war shall be wound-up and set going by their respect- 
ive Engineers-in-Chief, and then ram and blaze away at each 
other usque ad finem, while the combatants smoke their pipes, 
looking on, and calmly bet upon the result. If Science would 
bring about such a state of things, she should be welcome to 
infinite puffs in these columns. 

No such immunity, we repeat, is enjoyed by the gallant sol- 
diers who combat on shore. There is no further battle to re- 
port in the neighbourhood of Richmond; but the list of casu- 
alties at that of Fair Oaks—the name given to the fierce colli- 
sions on the 31st ult. and 1st inst.—is fearfully suggestive. It 
records a total of 890 killed and 3627 wounded, on General Me- 
Clellan’s side alone; and the general admissions of Richmond 
papers lead to an inference that the Confederate losses was 
even heavier'still. Why cannot men be iron-plated, even as 
gun-boats are ? 

Next in importance to opening up the navigation of the 
Mississippi— Vicksburg, we believe, being the only place of 
magnitude that holds out against the preponderating Union 
force, naval or military—comes a series of engagements be- 
tween Generals Jackson, C.S., and Fremont, U.S.,in divers 
parts of the Shenandoah Valley, though when we speak of im- 
portance, we mean in the military sense, not the political. 
The actions that have been reported are numerous, and up to 
Sunday last were not apparently decisive. On that day how- 
ever, in the neighbourhood of Port Republic, the U.S. General 
claims to have obtained an unquestionable victory, in which 
his enemy is said to have left 500 dead upon the field, that 
number in wounded and 125 in killed being his own estimate 
of his own loss. Yet General Jackson is not easily overcome. 
On the day following this defeat, we hear of him driving Ge 
neral Shields, U.S., “down the river and following in pursuit.” 
The words occur in a published despatch from General Fre- 
mont to the War Department.—Reverting to the West 
again, we have to record successes on the part of General 
Mitchel, U.S., in East Tennessee; the town of Chatta- 


The French Raid into Mexico. 

However reverentially we may look upon the assertion that 
“a triple cord is not easily broken,” the tripartite arrangement 
for enforcing a settlement of various claims upon Mexico went 
to pieces like a rope of sand. And, however closely the 
secrets of political and diplomatic intrigue are for the most 
part hidden from the eyes of the by-standers—only to be un- 
ravelled long afterward by jpatient searchers for the truth— 
the story of this Mexican entanglement has been brought to 
light with unusual clearness. Nay, by concurrent arrivals 
from Puebla, from Paris, and from London, the merits of the 
case have been set fairly and squarely before the public. We 
are curious, of course, to see the issue ; but the past is revealed, 
save only as to the actuating motives on the part of the Em- 
peror of the French, who contrives always in this respect to 
keep his own counsel, or to veil it in high-sounding effusions. 
To what was known and recorded in these columns, last 
week, it is now to be added that the French under General 
Lorencez were not only checked in their advance upon the 
capital, but that they sustained a serious defeat before Puebla, 
on the 5th of May. The Mexican General, who officially 
narrates the occurrences, and at considerable length, does it, 
with such circumstantiality that it is impossible to doubt him. 
yet at the same time with such a modesty, a reticence, a trem- 
bling joy, an apparent awe at having repelled the invaders of 
his country, that one wonders in what school he studied the 
art of writing despatches. All this, we say, is very flattering 
to French military renown, and might be copied with advan- 
tage by certain correspondents of certain journals who de- 
scribe the conflicts of certain other hostile forces ; but a victory 
over the terrible Zouaves appears so entirely to have taken the 
victors by surprise, that even the Puebla newspaper, published 
after an interval of two days, forgets to state what has become 
of the enemy. It is only from a Jalapa journal of the 11th ult., 
that we learn that the French force retreated towards the coast 
after its defeat. 

Far less doubtful than the course or the fate of these awe- 
inspiring, if unsuccessful, invaders is the position taken by the 
Spanish and the British governments, under circumstances 
that left them no option. A mass of official correspondence 
has been laid before Parliament, which confirms all the insi- 
nuations heretofore made against the conduct of the French 
Minister in Mexico, and clearly establishes that the pressure 
of unwarrantable claims, the armed support of General 
Almonte, the fall of Juarez, the march on Mexico, and 
the establishment of an Austrian Archduke on a monarchical 
throne, have been for months past the aim and purpose of the 
French Emperor and his local representative. On the other 
hand, we are glad to see that the conduct of SirCharles Wyke 
our Minister to Mexico, is cordially approved by Ear! Russell, 
as respects his siding with General Prim, and withdrawing 
in toto from the prosecution of these Gallic designs. Mean- 
time, public opinion in Paris is expressed with unusual vio- 
lence, though it is never easy to comprehend to what extent 
the authorities may be identified therewith. There is of course 
no slight outcry raised against both England and Spain, 





for withdrawing from their engagements; and this will 
be immensely intensified when the news of a reverse to their 
arms reaches a people so susceptible on the point of military 
fame. This however is their own affair; and the Emperor | tricts of the Cotton States, we are not in position to announce. 
may push on in his attempt or withdraw from it, as best|—The attacks on the sea-board are not pushed with much 
suits the exigencies of Jiis position and the temper of his sub-| vigour, possibly in consequence of the malaria season, possi- 


nooga is stated to be in his possession. Whether the 
plans of the war contemplate a descent through that 
portion of the Alleghanies into the North-Western dis 








jects, without Great Britain proceeding beyond remonstrance. | bly because the Monitor and Naugatuck have other work to do 





of sense, who read in one paragraph of the Times’ editorial on | 
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in the James River of Virginia. The particulars of a| see in so slight a matter proof of fear and fawning on the part | I believe it was Talleyrand who said he had implicit faith in the 


late attempted approach on Charleston are so vaguely |of “Mr. Bull.” This ungracious discovery was made by the Bible, because he did not understand one word of it. Fore simi- 
Richmond 


papers, that we forbear to quote 
or comment. The rail-road between Savannah and Charles- 


ton has been broken-up by the Federals at Pocotaligo. | leave of absence; and if ever a representative of Great Bri- 
_General Beauregard is reported, with what truth we know | tain abroad earned a title to temporary intermission from 
not, at Okolona on the Mobile and Ohio rail-road; his army, | harassing duties, the privilege may well be awarded to his 


also with what truth we know not, is said to be much dimi- 
nished by desertion—The city of Galveston, Texas, has been 
summoned to surrender by the U. 8. frigate Santee, in advance 
of a heavy expedition. It will probably imitate Memphis and 
New Orleans and Nashville. We trust that there will be no 
bombardments. Burning cotton and destroying property are 
suicidal enough; what the South would gain in the destruc- 
tion of its own cities it is absolutely impossible to imagine.— 
We have omitted to mention that the Southern General Jo. 
Johnson was severely wounded at the Battle of Fair Oaks, and 
that the Richmond Dispatch estimates his loss at 8,000 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, including a very large proportion of 
cers. 
“eae to civil matters, we have to report the final pas- 
sage of the Tax Bill through the Senate of the U.S., whence 
it emerges scarcely recognisable, having had grafted upon it 
no less than 314 amendments! Thereupon the House deter- 
mined, by a vote of 80 against 58, to “non-concur” in them 
all, and to ask a Committee of Conference. What the issue 
willbe we cannot say; nor in truth does any one seem much 
tocare. Financiers are beginning to hug the enormous war 
expenditure as a boon, and Mr. Chase, being about to receive 
permission to issue another cool hundred-and-fifty millions of 
Demand Notes, must be altogether at his ease. The rare 
journalists who venture to protest that the country is swim- 
ming along, by use of inflated bladders that will presently 
collapse, do so in a deprecating tone that is absolutely 
amusing, and with an acknowledged consciousness that no one 
will care a button what they say. 

The United States have at last followed Great Britain and 
other powers, in acknowledging and establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Republics of Liberia and Hayti. 

We have so often to notice the rashness and utter unscru- 
pulousness of American journalists, in their comments upon 
English political sayings and doings, that we had thought to let 
the week pass without referring tothem. Yet it is impossible to 
refrain from reminding the reader of the turn given to the inter- 
cepted correspondence of Judge Rost, one of the Southern Com- 
missioners in Europe. Being at Madrid and desirous to work 
certain ends with the Spanish Government, this gentleman states 
that he put before it such and such views of the intentions of 
France and England. Will it be believed that the same North- 
ern papers, which protest daily against the falsehood, intrigue, 
hypocrisy, and so forth, of these Southern emissaries, now treat 
as an accomplished fact what one of them asserts for a specific 
purpose? We decline to enter upon the subject in detail, but 
this utter and reckless inconsistency desérves to be exposed, 
even if rebuke be thrown away upon it. 

With an eye to the existing deficiency of labourers, the 
Danish government has offered to relieve the U. 8. of all trouble 
in the matter of emancipated negroes. It offers to transport 
them all to St. Croix, apprentice and pay them for three years, 
and then unconditionally set them free. Mr. Seward has re- 
plied that the government has no authority to act herein, 

Presently perhaps we shall hear from the negroes themselves, 
what their coloured brethren of Boston declared in conclave— 
namely, that when they desire to emigrate they will make 
their own arrangements. 


The Canadian Parliament Prorogued. 

On Monday last the Governor-General of Canada closed the 
legislative session, delivering a very brief and altogether un- 
important Speech. In place of summing up the doings of the 
Legislators thus released, it is sufficient to say that their main 
achievement was the overthrow of a Ministry too long and 
too closely identified with a gigantic railway corporation. It 
is not for us to discuss this theme, almost thread-bare among 
those most deeply interested, and lacking just now in attrac- 
tion for American readers; but we must own that we partici- 
pate in the sense of relief exhibited through the usual chan- 
nels. Three ofthe new Ministers have been returned to Par- 
liament unopposed ; and, in the old phrase, the country seems 
determined to give them a fair trial. 
We greatly regret to read reiterated accounts of the prevalent 
drought in Lower Canada; also that two destructive fires, 
occurring at brief intervals, have ravaged the suburbs of Que- 


World of Monday last. ro 
Lord Lyons sails on Wednesday next, in the Persia, on brief 































































Lordship. Unused to flattery we will but say in a few 
words that by his tact, discretion, firmness, and judgment, 
he has laid his own country under obligations during an 
extremely critical period ; and further, that he has been able 
with all this to conciliate the good opinion of Americans gene- 
rally, despite the ferocious Anglophobia that exists. We wish 
his Lordship a safe voyage, a pleasant visit to his family and 
friends, and a not very remote return to the difficult air of 
Washington. 

The Hon. William Stuart, Secretary of Legation, will be 
Chargé d’Affaires during Lord Lyons’ absence. 





A Naval Trophy? 

There are some small men who never can learn wisdom, 
and of these is Commodore Wilkes, U.S.N. Having rashly 
dragged his countrymen into a difficulty, whence they could 
not emerge without some slight national mortification, he 
stands up publicly and declares that he would repeat his ac- 
tion over again, if the chance were once more afforded him. 
This silly bit of bluster was vented at Philadelphia, the other 
day, when the Mayor and a deputation from the Common 
Council of Boston presented the Commodore with a sword 
of honour, for his conduct in the Trent affair. Under 
these circumstances, it would have been hard perhaps 
to make any acknowledgment that could be suitable; but, 
from the Captain’s words, we must conclude that he holds 
it seamanlike to attack an unarmed vessel, and politic to do 
what his government is forced to disavow. These were not 
the naval trophies that the Nelsons and Decaturs coveted. 





Drama. 


Miss Maggie Mitchell, like young Lochinvar, “ has come out of 
the West,” but, unlike that sprightly gallant, she has brought the 
West along with her. She is an occidental person. To see her is 
to see Peoria—and who dares to say that Peoria is not worth see- 
ing? The devil-may-care spirit, the free-and-easy bravado, the 
rough-and-ready style, the nasal twang, and all other the multitu- 
dinous graces of agricultural and porcine origin—are they not ex- 
ceptional, peculiar, characteristic? Who then ventures to uplift 
the nose of scorn? Not I, certainly. The spectacle is too grand, 
too thrilling, too momentous! The rustic mind cocks its mental 
hat upon three hairs, thrusts its mental hands deeply into its men- 
tal pockets, elevates its mental heels upon a contiguous window- 
sill, and inquires—as old Mr. Giddings once did in 

“Now, Gentlemen, what are you going to do about it?” Honour, 
therefore, to Peoria! *Tis the embodied spirit that 

pe a eee 

On the present occasion, however, we are called on to admire Peo- 
ria, not in native and natural simplicity, but arrayed in foreign 
and somewhat nondescript trappings. The play, in which Miss 
Mitchell has appeared, is called “ Fanchon, or The Cricket.” Its 
subject has passed through more adventures than the celebrated 
jack-knife of the metaphysicians. Originally, it was treated in a 
French novel. This was afterward dramatized by a heavy Ger- 
man. From that soft and dulcet tongue, it has, by a sinuous 
course, reached the dialect of America. The story is all about a 
young girl, who is despised by the people of her native village, be- 
cause of some frailty on the partof her mother; whose youth is 
neglected; whose grandmother, a pretended witch, beats her with 
canes ; whose early experiences are altogether hard and painful ; 
but whose life is redeemed and gladdened by the influence of hu- 
man love, and at last made happy, as, of course, lives always are, in 
matrimony. The name of this girl is Fanchon, sometimes called 
the Cricket, and manifestly b the essence of the character is 
elfishness, which that black, stealthy, eccentric insect so well 
typifies. How this wild and rude young creature is tamed, human- 
ized, married, and “ settled in life,’’ the curious reader may ascertain 
by visiting Laura Keene’s Theatre. Miss Mitchell, who has made 
the part her own, personates Fanchon, and Miss Mitchell, as I said 
before, is occidental. She plays this elfish Cricket as if to illus- 
trate a cross between the raw country girl and the negress Topey ; 
and therefore plays it very badly. In herself, however, she is in- 
teresting. Aside from all ideas of art, one is pleased with manifest 
indications of talent and character, to say nothing of archness, 
vivacity, and winning love of fun. But she can never attain excel- 
lence as an artist, till she discards all the lessons of her provincial 
training, and acts simply what is true, without any reference to 
what is popular. In her present effort she is well supported by 





bec—As for the cock-and-bull story about a large influx of| Mrs. A. Hind as Old Fadet, the witch, Mr. J. H. Stoddart, as 


Imperial troops, we have never felt ourselves called upon to 
pay the slightest attention to it. 





Lord Lyons; the Slave-Trade Treaty. 

The Treaty for the suppression of the Slave-Trade, recently 
concluded between the U.S. and Great Britain, has been rati- 
fied by Queen Victoria and the President of this Republic, and 
goes into immediate operation. “On Saturday last,” say the 
Washington letter-writers, “ Lord Lyons called at the State De- 
partment, by direction of his Government, and, in its name, 
thanked Secretary Seward for his services in both countries and 


Maddon, and Mr. A. H. Davenport, as Diddier. Mr. Stoddart as 
Father Barbeaux, would be more commendable were he to behave 
less like an irate Irishman. As to the other performers—“ why, is 
not this a lamentable thing, grandsire, that we should be afflicted 
with these strange flies?” It should be added that the piece is ex- 
ceedingly well mounted, under the management of Mr. Davenport, 
and that the orchestra, conducted by Mr. Joseph Noll, furnishes 
appropriate and pleasing music. 

A more satisfactory, though still less artistic entertainment is 
offered at the Winter Garden. It isa mixture of magic and non- 
sense. The former element is supplied by Professor Anderson, 
the Wizard of the North; the latter by Mr. Charles Gaylor’s Bur- 


to the cause of humanity, in his agency” herein. Not a lesque of the “ Tempest.” 


very unnatural bit of courtesy, one would suppose, remember- 
ing that the very basis of the new plan was the surrender, on 


es of the U.8., of a right regarding which they have 


Toe been singularly tenacious. Yet there is a class of 
trons arr to Whom the idea of anything simple and cour- He does 


With the magical business I hold it unsafe to tamper. “ Always 
speak well of the devil,” says the old saw, “for you don’t know 


in what odd corner you may some day want a friend.” Professor 


Anderson is a Scotchman ; and if, in his native dialect, you choose 
to call him “ uncanny,” Iam not going to impugn your choice. 


and humane is so entirely foreign, that they must needs | and ears.” The critic, therefore, has but to tremble and sdmire, 





things which “ amaze, indeed, the very faculties of eyes 


lar reason I confide in the magic of the Wizard of the North. 


Mr. Gaylor’s Burlesque does not inspire me with the same awe. 
It is awful, no doubt, but in a different sense. Its author seems to 
be one of many writers who—possibly because they have nothing 
but trash to offer—conceive that trash is best suited to popular 
taste. At any rate, his present work is a ridiculous medley of the 
puerile and the absurd, written without regard to the laws either of 
construction or taste, and which can only be accounted a good bur- 
lesque on the ground that nonsense is wit, and foolishness is fun. 
For even burlesque has its artistic limitations. Consistency, 
point, method, above all, hamour—these are its essential elements. 
It consists neither in a rhymed jargon of balderdash, nor in the 
common-places of political allusion, nor in the vulgar phrases 
of popular slang. These are the cheap expedients of medio- 
crity, and to these Mr. Gaylor has resorted—intentionally, I 
presume, but by no means wisely. His piece is comprised 
in a prologue and two acts. The best part of it is the prologue, 
which occurs in the church-yard at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Oberon, Puck, and various Shaksperean sylphs are discovered 
among the graves. Presently the walls of the church dissolve 
away, disclosing the Poet’s tomb. From this retreat the Poet 
himself emerges, and, coming forward among his sprites, bewails 
—in Mr. Gaylor’s verse—the degeneracy of the stage. He declares 
that the popular taste is low; that Boucicault and De Walden have 
superseded himself; that his works are neglected; and that 
something must be done about it, straightway. He then summons 
Ariel, and enquires for a Wizard who can adapt one of his plays to 
the standard of modern taste. Thunder and lightning ensue, and 
Ariel produces Professor Anderson from a neighbouring tree. 
The two confabulate, and finally agree that Mr. Gaylor 
shall burlesque the “Tempest.” Thereupon the Shade of 
Shakspeare scents the morning air, intimates that break- 
fast is waiting for him, and retires to the tomb. So 
ends the prologue, between which and the two acts of the bur- 
lesque intervenes an execrable device in the shape of a drop cur- 
tain covered with advertisements. The main body of the piece 
will not bear analysis. It relates largely to Federals and Confede- 
rates, and very largely to “the irrepressible negro”—subjects 
which, painful enough when idered of ity, b 
deeply offensive when obtruded from the stage. Had Mr. Gaylor 
executed the entire work in the spirit of the prologue, rejecting 
politics, and slang, and imperfect versification, and relying on 
i tion and h , he would have achieved a much more 
genuine success. As it is, the piece mainly owes its acceptance to 
the excellent scenery painted for it by Mr. Hayes, to the sweet 
singing voice of Miss Emily Thorne, and to the acting of Mr. 
Burnett and Mr. Nickinson. 

More captivating than either of the entertainments mentioned 
above is the operatic romance of “The Syren,” produced at 
Niblo’s. It excels “‘ The Enchantress” both in musical quality and 
dramatic interest. The story is Italian, romantic, spirited, full of 
lively incidents and comic situations. The characters are various 
and agreeable. The dialogue is uncommonly neat and terse. The 
acting is admirable. Miss Caroline Richings is, of course, the Sy- 
ren—as all will heartily recognize who may chance to hear hersing 
“The Ray of Hope,” or “ With the High Dreams of Childhood.’> 
It is noticeable also that she acts much better in the role of Zerlina 
than in that of Stella. She is supported—and very ably—by Mr. E. L. 
Davenport, Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. Richings, and Mr. Shewell, in pro- 
minent characters. The charm of the piece is heightened by pic- 
turesque scenery, and the suitable orchestral music of Mr. Cooke. 
Tam glad to record the success of a thoroughly good piece, pro- 
duced without ostentatious preliminary puffing, and presented 
with ability, taste, and judgment. 

It only remains for me to mention that the Florences have suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wallack, importing from London Mr. Byron’s bur- 
lesque of “The Lady of Lyons.’ This entertainment, as also 
those presented by Mr. Nixon at his luxurious Cremorne Garden, 
shall receive fitting attention at another time. MERCUTIO. 


PAusic. 
A new season of six nights opened brilliantly at the Academy ot 
a, on bh mye under the ma Wot the indefatigable 
Iman. Trip ractions—nam: ot and 
mann—and prices reduced to one half, ard > oie house 
ina ut rarely seen. 











The ra given was “Lucrezia Borgia,” in which Madamé 
Wises, pe and Pope 0 ey a Would that 
we co mestly say the same new prima donna, Madame 
Com Derchend > ab we can hardly 


“for th ugh her voice ee ree 4 
lor tho er ¥ possesses co. com she 
used it with no little skill, singing the Cavatinain the it act very 
well, as also the duet in the last, yet the rest of the part she slur- 
rough with an impetuosity that was 


almost 
. too, lacks ty and force. New 
so many fine ‘Luerezias, that the axtual candidate for 


to make 
'o say that Go performed on the between the 
Acts. is tantamount to saying that he was app e 
ermann, also eminently successful in a few of his 


especially 
doubtful whether he had had his fifty cents’ worth, must have been 
hard to please. 

Miss in “ Martha,” with the same accessories, drew 
another house on Thursday. Last night, Madame Her- 
amb wen to eppeer ie “Le Baie da ento.” To-day 
there is to be a brilliant and all-embracing ; on Monday 
“ Trovatore.”” Rewever Be was progres, Gare Senge eas 
the town has ample entertainmen 
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J. Lamont, of the Northern Y ne seperees & Te 
fax, N.S., from the West Indies, bound to Is this 
the Mr. Lamont, whose dealings with sea-horses have been 
already chronicled in print? Mrs. Stoddard of this city 
has written a novel, called “The Morgesons,” pope Ay be 
published, and which, by those who have seen it, is to pos- 
sess originality and merit.——The natives of Damascus 
and and indeed of Syria generally, have been utterly 
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THE ALBION. 

















oe 
astonished at seeing th een of England’s son in the costume one recently presided over 
7 4 about without state in-| also a 4 
cGee, President of the 
to 


of an ordinary traveller, and m 

cumbrances-————Mr. D’ Arcy 
Executive Council of Canada, has been returned again 
liament, without oppositio’ 


Par- 


Government, at the 


position.————Our 
request of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, has ordered 


steamers to be got read 
survey on both sides of the Atlantic. 





authority says 


the use of writers of burlesque. 





The 


representative of the late Mr. R. O'Hara 
dition across A 
Thomas Blac 
Kiang. It also awards a gold watch to Mr. John 
the only survivor of Burke's expedition. 
tu Review thos tersely ——- an important 
ciple generally overlooked by 








Order and gold medal of merit for “ Arts and 


two 
for the purpose of making a further 
The newest bit of of $2.50 per month has been imposed upon each male Chinese 
slang is the word “ skedaddle,” of which the ortho-| over eighteen years of age—only those e! 
phy and etymology are just now recei some attention. | who pay miners’ ] , being pt 
one it isof Swedish and origin ; another this wil 2 an annual income of nearly $2,000,000, which is 
that it is Indian ; a third that it is Greek. Whatever its source, | to be di 
it is an extremely uncouth and vulgar expression, fit only for 
Royal Geographi- | Bl 
cal Society, London, awards its Founder's gold medal to the 
Burke, for his expe- 
. and its Patron’s gold medal to Ca 


pt. 


kiston, R.A., for his survey of the Yang-tse- 


Sa- | health, in beer. 


ters for the press: “It is a bust of Tennyson has been 80 much and so justly ad- 
man’s business to learn the exact truth, and to learn how to mired, e 
express it in exact language, before he ventures to make a direct |the library of Trinity Coll 
and positive statement about any matter, great or small.” | Scotsman, which has, during forty-five years past, been 

The King of Prussia has conferred upon Ristori the 
iences.” ——— | forth be published from an office in Cockburn Street. 


An eastern paper inquires, a of the flood in the fens, “ if 
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Britannia rules the waves, 





win James. 
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came to town to have his picture taken by & photogra’ 
and fainted from fright when the double-barrelled 
was uncovered and ted at him. 





y can’t she rule them out of her | hail-stones were literal lumps of ice. One measured nearly 2 
The Supreme Court, on Saturday | 
An ex-| weighed nearly three ounces.————Old horse-pistols, mo 

mentions a green youth from the country who | in biges oad are said to be abundant at the present time, as Bull 
re 


instrument | facturers take very kindly to the India cotton, large orders 
Herr Borsig, of Ber- | ha 


poin . 
lin, a manufacturer established in 1847, has a locomotive at the 
Exhibition, numbered 1361, showing that he has turned out 


from his works more travelling steam-engines than any Scotch, sacking the Neapolitan archives has brought to light some 
Immense quantities of curious documents, amongst which are hitherto um blished let- 
e Western | ters from Commodore jeer, Lord Nelson, 
Ai Pompeii there is an inscription on the wall | ton, and the King and Queen of Na 


English, or American maker. 
counterfeit money are circulating throughout 


of what was probably a workshop, as follows: Otiosis hie 








non est. 
is not for the lazy. 





, Morator, It may be translated, “ This place tion and depilacrostation.” 


Loafer, depart. ‘A man may with trath | Count F. de Lagrange and Baron Niviére is about to be dis- 
be said to make a false step in this world, when he mistakes | solved, and all their horses, in France and England, are ad- 


the cellar stairs for those leading to his chamber, on going to 








the fact that there are more 


bed. ‘A lady named Essam some time ago left a sum of 

m to be used for printing and publishing “The Sacred | be sold by auction at the end of the season. 
Writings of Johanna Southcote.” The niece of the testatrix | of the King of the Belgians being much ng the Princess 
re the | taken leave of the royal family, and left for Austria. 


census 
ts in | reduced to slavery, wept su 


develops Scottish 
London than in Edinburgh, more Irish than in Dublin, 100,000 


more Romanists than 
Palestine. London also contains more than 60,000 


20,000 French, and 6,000 Italians, a very large number 


Rome, and more Jews than in 


8, 


of Asiatics from all. parts of the East, and many 
who still worship their idols. mur- 


ders are of 





erick ; and that four extensive 
final notice” in the county of Roscommon. 
discovered that rats are fond of grapes and strawberries, 





are skilful in stealing both. Thus we see that the little brutes, 





illiam 
Gilpin,” “ Alexander Selki 
George.” The expenses 





novel, where she says that “ Right 


the 
in our actions, that scarce any villan is deliberately 
rselyes.” Three of the 
e last ship which left Massachusetts he 
Mend vary it by the aver-changings sosow of a continental tour. 





without am oe Sey to ow 

on board 
with tish colours, before the American Revolution, 
now living! The vessel was the Minerva, and sailed 


Marblehead, May 27th, 1775. The surviving 
Miss C , Mrs. Gardiner Green, and Lord 


Aung the latter are over a hundred letters of 
, including the me copies of “ John 
rk,” and “ Loss Royal 


Mrs. Clive makes a very just remark, tn ee tal 


Prince Lucien Murat. He has 


a committee to correspond with the 
Gran of Free Masons, with a view to induce aston 
to recall its resolution of non-intercourse California is 


still troubled by Chinese immigration. The Orientals arrive 
by ship-loads. Efforts are continually, but vainly, made, to 
annoy them and drive them away. tly a tax of 


in mining, or 
t is estimated that 





they 
severance they require, and we must admit that the 





ed between the state, and the county in which it is 
The death of Mr. I’ Anson’s celebrated mare, 
ink Bonny, is announced by the London papers, It 
will be remembered that she won the Derby and the Oaks in 
the same year. A wandering nightingsle has Seager 
within twelve miles of Manchester, England, ig great 
excitement among the people. Crowds of persons visit the 
neighbourhood nightly, to hear the ape drink his 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Con- 
stantinople, on the 20th of May.———=-Mr. Woolner, whose 


collected. 











, is to make a statue of Lord Macaulay, for 
, Cambridge. The 





from an office in High Street, Edinburgh, will hence- 





There has been a heavy hail-storm in Calcutta. Some of the 


inches in diameter, and 7-10ths of an inch in thickness. One 
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It ap that the New England manu- 





ving been sent for its importation. The power of 
steam employed in Great Britain is estimated as equal to the 


united forces of over 600,000,000 men. M. Dumas, ran- 





y Hamil- 
les. An ambitious 
barber advertises himself as a “ professor of Decoracapillatura- 
The confederacy between 








vertised for sale. It is said that £24,000 is the price asked for 
the stud, and if no purchaser should be found, the horses will 
‘The health 





jotte and her husband, the Archduke 





milian, a~ 
Assolant observes, in the Courrier du Dimanche : “ The Jews, 
Bee flumina Babylonis ; the Cartha- 

gone. after the dest ‘on of their city, had to adorn the 
umph of the conqueror ; Jugurtha was sla’ 
rius, and we ourselves have sat out the Tan 
norah; but none of these visitations can compare with the 
doom of having to spend Sunday in London; that is the sum- 
mit of human wretchedness—a very Himalaya of ennui.” 


Obituary. 


An Intsn Grant.—The death of the Irish Giant we noticed 
briefly last week. James Murphy was a native of Killowen, 





, es, . 
_| shott, will be the new Dep.-Adjt.-Gen 


tered by Ma- | Win 
and Di 


example England gives to the world supposes the existence of 
the greatest civic virtues.—French Corresp. of “ Le Temps,” 
writing from London. 7 
Fiorence NIGHTINGALE, THE SoLDIER’s FRIEND.—Mon- 
treal pa) publish a simple and characteristic letter from this 
real hilanthro to Col. inson, expressive of her 
isfaction at the establishment of the “ Soldier’s Institute.” 
She bids him Good-speed in the work, encloses a dona- 
tion of £30, and offers to contribute £20 more, if such assis- 
tance be needed. - 
The announcement that no draughts would be this year de- 
to India to strengthen the regiments on fe ser- 
ce appears to have been prematurely made, for orders have 
been received by the Commandant of Colchester Camp to hold 
several detachments in readiness for embarkation—— The 64th 
Regt. and the 1st Royals have gone to Aldershott. The 53rd 
has gone thence to ymouth, and has been replaced by the 
26th.——The 6th Foot, from India, has landed at Portsmouth. 
~ It is now said that the Under-Secretaryship of State for 
War, vacant by the death of Sir B. Hawes, will not be filled 
up, but that the office of Assist.-Under-Secretary, which lapsed 
upon the demise of Mr. Godley, will be revived —— 
the passage home from Bombay of body of invalids in the 
ship Robert Lowe, an officer of the 72nd Highlanders jumped 
overboard, in a fit of insanity, and was drowned. One news- 
— gives the name of Lieut. Sherlock, another of Lieut, 
wart, as the victim——The U. S. Gazette says: “We have 
been informed that Lord Monck has evgiied for, and has been 
granted the following articles of — jothing, for the service 
of the Provincial Forces: 7,500 artillery tunics and trousers, 
1,500 cavalry do., 36,000 infantry do., 6,500 rifle do.; 42,500 
chacos of the new cloth pattern ; 7,500 busbies; 1,500 
caps. The total cost of this supply will be upwards of £90, 
——A detachment of the 100th Regt, recently recruited at 
Toronto, has been di hed to England. The 100th stands 
well at Gibraltar; at the last rifle practice, it was placed third. 
——The corner-stone of the new Canada —— was 
laid at Quebec, on the 2nd inst., with all sui ceremony. 
—Co Sth Regt., now ocung, as Brigadier at Alder- 
_in Ireland, in succession 
to Col. Brownrigg, who reverts to h.-p. apt. a 
formerly of the 5ist Light Infantry, and Qtmr. Henry of 
9th agg Batt., have been appointed Military ts of 
r. 
Wanr-Orrice, May 27.—Gren Gd: Lord Claud J Hamilton to be 
Enand Lt b-p. 15th Ft: Lt Grier to be Adjt, v Lt Macdonald, who 
res that app. 16th: Lt Lockwood to be Capt b-P, Ma y, who 
ret; En Daly to be Lt. 96th: Bvt-Lt-Col Mollan, CB. Tth. to be 
Maj, v Currer, who ex; A F Lambe, to be En b-p, V Moubray, who 
ret. 100th: En Dunn, 27th, to be En, v Baldwin, dec. 





Navy. 








near or, in this county. James, the youngest of two 
brothers, left for England when about seventeen or eighteen ; 


itself, and by the active employment which he followed his 

were increased ; before he had completed his 

twentieth year he stood seven feet h, and weighed a 
stone. Ai length he proposed doing work of two men 

jot og two men’s wages, which he readily obtained. But an 

fer and more lucrative calling presented itself in the shape 

of an ent with an hotel-keeper, as waiter, into which 

he entered, and by his pleasing and affable manner, together 

with his e size, he attracted many visitors. 





children of Copley, the artist By order of President 


Lincoln, a military commission will meet in July, for the trial 
editors 


ot and correspondents who have violated orders in the 
publication of war news |————Somebody has raked up @ 
prophecy made some years ago by one Prof. Baldwin, to the 


effect that the battle of 





Murphy’s mind expanding itself in rtion with his body, 
became w' of the sameness of life, and resolved to 


Having travelled through e prin countries of Europe, 
enjoying the company and conv ion of the and 
best-educated men in the different places in ich he so- 
journed, he returned to his native village a highly saccom- 
patronised = hate Mebe pe a adn, 

him that he p a little at en, 
which he left a short time since for me ree 


year, herp haey we twenty-four stone weight, and within a 
e high. We are informed by the Gazette 
du Midi that his body is to be embalmed and sent to the Mu- 
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. seu of Natural History in Paris.—Newry Tt 











tent Gat March, Bas sure A... Coronation of +g 
King Prussia, was uced at Crystal on 
17th of May, and Le with great enthusiasm. A 











24 ft. 
miles, and the weights about the same as for our 
en for nD 











ae ee SS felt, last week, at Cairo, St. Loos, suggested to the foreign spectator some of those es 
ew 








. The 
year are to be made by the Ist of uly, and | —A Nova Scotia paper 

The cotton experiments | been conferred upon Mr. Darling, the Governor of Jamaica, who 
' The re-| is a native of Annapolis in that vince. 











At Plymouth, John Dennis Browne, Esq., of Mount Browne, 
Ireland, formerly M. P. for county Mayo.—After a lingering ill- 
ness, contracted while serving in the Crimea, Captain Aylmer, 
late of the 97th Regt. of Foot. 


Appotutments. 


Col, the Hon. Sir C. B. Phipps, K, to be Receiver-General 

















C.B. 

of the Prince of Wales, in respect of his Duchy of Cornwall. The 
yay ~ is only honorary.—Randal Callander, Esq., now H. M. 

msul at St. Catherine's, to be Consul at Rhodes.—Col. Luke 
White, one of the Lords of the Tressary, es been elected M. P. 
for Kidderminster, v. Mr. Bristow, *PRe ted Solicitor to the Ad- 
miralty. Col. ‘was 0} ed by Mr. J. G, Talbot (Conserva- 
tive), a nepliew of the Earl Shrewsbury and son-in-law of Lord 
n.—The Bury Fost states that the Rev. Lord Arthur Her- 
vey has been Treg by the Bishop of Norwich to the Arch- 
deaconry of Su , vacant by the death of Archdeacon Glover. 


A PRENCHMAN ON OUR Vorcnrerrs.—We shall be sur- 
if the institution of Volunteers, after having _—— 


neighbours themselves do not spare their soldiers 


—if, we repeat, this arm, , springing 4} as if by enchantment, 
Frock the Take of an ind people, didnot fl the beara 
of our coun’ with a feeling ©! admiration. 
The motto ce, and not de- 

of civilization. 


The Curacoa, 31, from the South East Coast of America, has 
arrived at Spithead..—The Sanspareil, 70, just returned from 
Vera Cruz and Bermuda, is preparing at Devonport for ser- 
vice in China.——The James Watt, 89, is expected at PI 

from the Mediterranean——The Donegal, 98, Capt. erard 
Osborn, in Plymouth Sound, is to be put out of commission. 
——It is probable that the Harlequin, now in frame at Ports- 
mouth as a 17-gun corvette, and two of the largest boats at 
Haslar, will at once be taken in hand by Mr. E FP Reid for 
partial armour-plating.——A ion of the Channel fleet were 
in Yarmouth roads on the 27th ult——The report of the Iron- 
Plate Committee is in the hands of the Duke of Somerset, but 


But it has been decided that, for the present, it shall be kept se 


cret.——The Admiralty have at length settled with 
ne ih consid Tati rat ~~ op a oo 
vention, in eration of pa: wn £5,000, i 
to Capt. Coles £100 for every cupola brought into the service 
for the next fourteen years——The Veswoius, 6, is under 
orders for the West India station——A Mr, Page, C. E, 
of London, has invented a gun that is to be fired under 
water, to be used when ships are at close quarters. ——The 
Jason, 21, Capt. Von Donop, is lying in Hampton Roads— 
Halifax, the great naval depot of British North America, is 
unusually gay, with abundance of English and several French 
ts flying there, in addition to our two Admirals’ flags. 

n place of going home, or summ at Bermuda, Rear- 
Adml. Dacres, in the Hdgar, 91, has his appearance at 
Halifax. The marines and seamen are often paraded on the 
Common.—The Mersey, 40, is said to be under orders for 
Portsmouth, where she will probably be converted into & 
shield ship.—Capts: G. Ramsey, C.B., and W. J. C. Clif 
ford, C.B., get the vacant goodoer ree ny re is likely 
that Capt. F. Hamilton have the Prince, and Cupt. 
Chamberlain the Resista nce ——Capt Collinson, C.B., has been 
elected an Elder Brother of the ty House. —Capt. Ar- 
thur P. E. Wilmot, C.B., is reported to be again candidate 
for the command on the West Coast of Africa, v. Edmonstone, 
whose term of service is about to expire. 








it Be da, v. Hutt h riod of ice has 

at Bermuda, v. Hutton, whose of service 

. P. Lindsey to Goletea.—-Lieuts : w. Farquhar ané 
Woodman to Racehorse; H. T. G ll to . M. 
Wynyard to Pembroke ; Count ber Visconti to Blenheim ; HL F. 
Stephenson to Cormorant ; R. H. M. Molyneux to Emerald ; W. 
A. K. Craven (ae) to Meroreugh Sargon J. E. Fawcett to 
Racehorse ; E. H. Evans to Cormorant ; G. . M’Donough to Trin 


Fiac Promotions.—The death of Adml. Sir E. C. Strode, the 
appointment of Sir W. H. Gage to be Adml. of the and of 
Hear-Adml. Sir 8. Lushington to be Lieut.-Gov. of Green Hos- 
pital, have caused the following movements—we omit the 
changes in colour of flag alone : Vice Admis. to be Admls., Sir F. 
Moresby, and Sir C. Sullivan; on reserved list, Lord Byron; 
retired F. E. Vernon Harcourt, B. C. Cator, and Lord Somer- 
ville.—Rear-Admls. to be Vice Admis., H. Smith and J. A. Dun 





= 
Ps, | on res list, P. Richards, H. Gossett, J. Furn 5. Leigh, and 


J. O'Brien; on ret. list, A. Crawford, R. H. “gt . 
to be Rear-Admis., E. Pellew Halsted, G. Gold- 
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Wife. 


to the first love. 


from didactic purpose. 


ing off into “general politi 


opinion, a thorough 
dogmaticall 


sculpture, architecture, and engra q 

is “cock-sure.” There is a novelty and vigour in the 
whe dems sotingi Eo 
praises some very obscure 
those whom he con 
of very di 

of any future redemption. I will give a 


of his 


The Commissioners of the Exhibition have obtained from 


Tant public illustrate their taste and 
“In ‘Bolton Abbe 


picture 
that defi 





naturally seems todemand. Careful 
the same hand for many years could not, indeed, lead him to anti- 
cipate sterling merit here, for the study which began with @ belief 
in the excellence of Marochetti’s work had led gradually and surely 
to a conviction of its baseness.” 
This is pretty strong, but it is nothing to what follows. The 
mmissioners’ “own critic” warms to his task as he pro- 
ceeds. He inve’ coment “the colossal clumsiness” of the 
sculptor’s work ; he points out his “ ineffable scorn or ignorance 
of the rules of art ;” he condemns the Turin monument as fit 
only to be classed with “the centre-pieces of a confectioner ;” 
he denounces the courteous and accomplished gentleman who 
made it as a mere “ mountebank.” 
* * * We are then warned against Noble’s dullness ; against 
Brodie’s, Durham’s, Gibson’s, and Lawler’s emptiness, against 
ling. and proportionless E yads ;” while 
Munro, Bell, and Theed are pronounced to be so nearly be- 
Mr. Palgrave’s criticism as to “ be only exempted 
from silence by their positive and prominent failure.” Against 
Munro Mr. Palgrave appears to entertain an especial guignon ; 
in alluding to that artist’s Child’s Play, and his Sound of the Shell, 
he says that,— 
“Such vague writhing forms have not even a good doll’s like- 
ness to human children ; they are rather mollusca than vertebrata. 
eagiumpe, and swellings stand here, alas, for the mas- 
re’s omer | e eyes are squinting cavities, 
the toes inarticulate knobs, while the very dresses of the poor chil- 
dren, in reality so full of charm and prettiness, become clinging 
cerements of no nameable texture, and thrown into no possible 
We (the Commissioners’) should not have thought it 
worth while to scrutinize work of an ignorance so grotesque and 
babyish as all we have seen by Munro with any de 
appeal in subject to popular interests, or if we had not some faint 
hope that, arduous as are the steps from Child’s Play to marble in 
art, the author of these works may retrieve himself by recommen- 
cing his art before it is too late.” 
Pleasant for Mr. Munro, is it not? How truly grateful he 
must feel to the Commissioners for having first borrowed his 
statues to adorn their Exhibition, and for having then consider- 
ately discovered in Mr. Palgrave a critic competent to appre- 
ciate them, and bestow on the sculptor such kind and p: 


New Publications. 
Mrs. Clive has explained Why Paul Ferroll Killed His 
If every male, similarly situated, were to destroy his 
female mate, for like reason, it is probable the domestic hearth 
would become a scene of carnage. A designing woman 
alienates a man from his true love, and subsequently marries 
him herself. In the course of time he discovers that he has 
been foully wronged, and thereupon hates the partner of his 
bosom. There is a questionable proverb, that one returns always 
It is true, however, in the case of our hero; 
and in order that he may so return, he sends his wife to 


peace, in Thrupp’s “ topp! 


Down under ground. 

It will be seen that Mr. Ferroll’s motive, in removing Madam, 
is not so interesting as the fact that she really was removed. 
Yet Mrs. Clive has explained it in a very clever manner— 
affording a vital prelude to a mortuary act. The power of the 
book is that of personality. In plot and incident, it is as com- 
monplace as the most inveterate realist could desire ; but— 
« such is life.” The most admirable quality in novels is charac- 
ter—which this one has, inno common degree. Leslie(Ferroll), 
Laura, Elinor, even the trivial Sir Peter Bicester, are as real, f 
in these printed pages, as the people one sees and hears daily. 
And they are worth observing, too. They present neither or- 
dinary types, nor personifications. They are human, and, 
after the fashion of humanity, complex. Their actions are, 
indeed, circumscribed within narrow limits, and their pass:ons 
are impelled by a single force; but a solitary phase of being, 
truly reflected, is like a crescent moon, that suggests 
the full orb. The worldly mind may object to Elinor 
that she is tame; but such a criticism counts for no- 
thing, seeing that, in real life, the simple purity and in- 
nocence of true womanhood always humiliates the worldly 
mind. No one, however, will dispute that Laura affords a 
capital study of the devilish element in the feminine nature, or 
that the strife of intellect and passion is well illustrated in 
Ferroll. Another and a signal merit in the book is its freedom 
No moral is intruded. The writer— 
with artistic instinct—tersely and distinctly tells a story, from 
which the reader may deduce whatever principles, moral or 
otherwise, are most satisfactory. This is pure art. Moreover 
the style of the book is simple without being bald, and picto- 
rial without being tawdry. Altogether, it satisfies not only 
curiosity but good taste. 

The American edition, published by Mr. G. W. Carleton, of 
this city, is neat and attractive. 

The first and second numbers of a new London Monthly 
Magazine, called The Exchange, have been laid on our table 
by Mr. W. Low. As its name would seem to imply, it is 
mainly devoted to industrial, commercial, financial, and statis- 
tical subjects, reserving to itself, however, the right of branch- 
” No monthly publication of 
this nature has heretofore, we believe, existed in our metro- 
polis; and the gap was assuredly worth filling. 


Fine Acts. 


THE BATTLE OF THE HAND-BOOKS. 

An item in last week’s ABion, headed “ A Hand-book De- 
nounced,” let the reader know something of a bomb-shell cast 
lately upon artists and amateurs in London, by Mr. Palgrave’s 
publication of a Fine-Art Hand-book for visitors to the Great 
Exhibition. Haying more room at our disposal to-day, we 
cite a few extracts on the subject, that are not without interest. 
All the letters that have appeared in print on the subject, and one ~ 
half the leading articles, would occupy several of our columns, 
The subject was broached by J. O., an occasional correspondent 
of the Times, usually adopting the signature of JacoB Omnium. 
He is a man of fortune, a retired West India merchant, named 
Higgins, who, being about six teet six inches in height and 
immensely stout, is popularly known about town as “ Little 
Higgins.” Here are some of his opening passages. 

A critic named Francis T Palgrave, 
himself as a Fellow ot Exeter College, Oxford,and who clearly 
believes himself to be well fitted for the task he has undertak 
has been employed by the Com: 
of the public “ A 
ternational 


bition should 


they are by th 





The object of 


© 


missioners to write for the use 
Handbook to the Art Collections in the In- 
.” Mr. Palgrave is, evidently, in his own 
master of arts ; he writes as positively and 
'y on oil painting and water-colours as he does on 
On all these topics he 


very 
whom he praises—and he 
he 
he condemns a large number 


on the true man, if he is unfaithful 
o ome eee: occur 
—s ue touch, w! eems 
ciency, has failed him.”’ 


their “own critic” writes as follows :— 

“Tt was the writer’s first intention, when he learnt that the 
model of the Turin 
have given toit 





that verfous criticism 


Ifin selecting works of art for exhibition the Commissioners 
have made a bad choice, on them let the blame fall ; it was in 
their power, nay, it was their duty, to exclude any works de- 
serving the opprobrious terms which Mr. Palgrave so lavishly 
and indiscriminately scatters. But it appears to me to be in- 
tolerable that the very: gentlemen who have earnestly solicited 
these artists to exhibit their works in the International Exhi- 
rmit such ignorant and brutal abuse to be 
written and published under their sanction, and to be sold un- 
der their name within their walls. 
In a second letter J. O. adds: 


Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, who tells us in the preface of 
his “ Handbook to the Fine Art Collections of the International 
Exhibition,” that in abusing in such unmeasured terms some of 
the best artists in this country he is reluctantly fulfilling a grave 
judicial function intrusted to him by the Royal Commissioners, 
does not tell us who he is, or what claims he has to represent 
himself as the redeemer and regenerator of English Art. I 
believe I am now in a position to throw a good deal of light on 


the subject. 

Mr. ve is a clerk in the Privy Council-office, and one of 
the Government Examiners connected 
t. He has tried his hand at novel-writing and as a 
poet, with moderate success. He now comes forward as an 
5 Seen oneness & tp eee final, supported as 
e patronage of the Royal Commissioners—for 
that breed may bark within the Exhibition 
but Mr. Palgrave. He claims in his preface a special aptitude 
for criticizing sculptu 
years’ close attention.’ 
Now, it must be observed that in his “ Handbook,” although 
he uses the harshest and most insolent language to nearl 

the best sculptors of the day, there is one on whom he la 
of high-flown praise which would have made a Phidias 
That sculptor is Mr. Woolner. 
evidently is to fill Mr. Woolner’s pockets 
at the expense of his fellow labourers. If, as Mr. Palgrave 
. 105), “ Adams’ Wellington and Burdett, Noble’s 
Lyons, Munro’s Armstrong, Theed’s Hallam and 
i to lish art now, and an outrage 


ordering busts may rush to Mr. Woolner—if they have any 
faith in the judgment and integrity of 
Commissioners—an: 


caution. 


Several artists mingled in the fray ; but their animadversions 
are not important. We prefer to let the Zzaminer of the 24th 
ult. say a few words. We stated, last week, that the obnoxious | the 
book was withdrawn, the Commissioners having been at length 
aroused by all this pother about their ears,and having directed 
that Mr. Palgrave should be “ written-to.” 


* * * The minute concludes with a request to Mr. ve 
nm with any observations Seles 


examination of much else b: of disclaiming all previous know 


P 
tents ofthe Hand-Book, and of expressin 


thing to bear out the last subject of congratulation. The ut- 
that the Commissioners say is, that there was a mutual 
misunderstanding as to the nature of the book required, but 
not a word of displeasure or of regret 
offence given to exhibitors, and the injury which the criticisms 
may have done to professional reputations. 
he Commissioners have, no doubt, a vast deal to occupy 
them, but still it seems extraordinary that none of them ever 
ht of looking to the execution of the work th 
relating to a branch of the Exhibition in which all men 
of taste must take so great an interest. How is it that, 
yped language, there was no one “to call 
to what required their attention ? 
one now-a-days, high or low, ever sees first with his 
own eyes what it concerns him to notice in any way, but 
there is generally some flapper, as in Laputa, to rouse atten- 
tion. In default of private intervention this office has been 
performed with great vigour by J. O., who raised the question 
whether it was quite fair and handso: 
hibit their works, and then set a snarling critic at them. The 
intention is denied, and we are sure with perfect sincerity, 
but — so awkward an effect a better guard should have 
been 


Vel virtus tua, vel vicinitas, 
Quod ego in propinqua parte amicitie puto. 
Mr. Woolner was not unaware of the danger he was in from 
ve, and he explains that he requested his 
not to show him, or to discuss his cri 
publication. The precaution has not saved him 
ended, and perhaps, if he had 
t was prepared for his fellow 
artists in censure, and for himself in fulsome praise, he might 
have been able to obtain some mitigation of both. As it is, 
we would recommend Mr. Woolner to read the fable of the 
snake who lived with a woodcutter. 


. e woodcutter was 
regrets for the untoward accident, but the 
and > a ae saying, veh Cf. 

no v true, but ve 
nd set to ide with a pattie A 


with the Ed 
surances of good will 


re, “an art to which he has given many 


e to 
of 


ty . 
Royal d that not only Mr. Palgra 
but also Mr. Woolner may make a good thing out of the E 


Under these circumstances, it is a matter of interest to know 
where Mr. Woolner resides. The “ Royal Blue Book” affords 
that information. I find that it is at 
that the British Phidias is to be found, and I grieve to add 
that Mr. Palgrave, the regenerator of British art—the man 
with a mission, who believes in Woolner, and in Woolner 
alone, and who orders us all to do the same—actually keeps 
house with the said Woolner—so says the “ Blue Book.” 

Surely this is suspicious? Is it not just possible that the 
close attention which Mr. Palgrave professes to have given to 
sculpture, may merely mean that the critic and Phidias have 
talked over the competitors of the latter a good deal at break- 
fast time, and that the glowing 


how the of State had 
prom ding Bi B 
, never to be used 


has not the requisite 
that Mr. Palgrave “ has 
moderate 


y 
put his name to any work of the 
orship can only have been known as a matter 0! 
Such may not seem very im 
d limited but still suf- 


0. 29 Welbeck Street, 
a gentleman. J. O., for 
taste. He proceeded 


e to 
at novel writing and 
tas 


aportant 


ey circulate over an unce 
oe & which ag critic 
praises and abuses everybody else may merely repre- 
sent the latter’s high opinion of himself an 
body else? 
I do not say this is so, I merely say that it may be so, and 
that the close domiciliary relations between M 
-|and Wooluer divulged by the “ Royal Blue Book” j 
| public in receiving the Palgravian edicts 
considerable 


arfare. 
no man with ordinary 
into a lawsuit. by t other- 
Ww would be taken 


als, and pro- 


wise the world would be intolerable, and 





essrs. 4 of ~ rm, 

~ away. As it is, the name of a critic in any les 

ee tips pee Ape women me tT — 
and he thus writes 

iXe opinion of bie neighbours. Bat 

e matters of public contro- 

to take 


upon sculpture with 


these secrets of the press are mad 


notoriety 
tion of Junius, and the tone of will ger 
ly but surely lower to a similar level of personality. It is 
always an indecorum to in 
a misuse of confidence for the purposes 


ledge of the con- 


their entire disap- 
ut we can find no- 


express at the 


had di- 


No 


me to invite artists to ex- 


But, after all, the person who has really most reason to 
complain of the Hand-Book is not Sir E. Landseer, or Baron 
Marochetti, or Mr. Monro, whose 
established to bear Mr. Palgrave’s 
is the unhappy example of the truth of the old Greek sa 
evous thing to be extravagantly belauded. 
oolner’s modesty we can imagine the intolerable 
pain of the praise with which his friend oppresses him. He 
has done nothing to deserve such usage, and he has done much 
to merit high reputation not at the expense thi 
ly in the remarks which J. O. so ably 
ve’s detraction of many for the laudation 
of one, we cannot but regret his notice of the circumstance that 
the sculptor and his inordinate admirer were inmates of the 
same house. It is not always found that people who live much 
together are thereby disposed to an extravagant appreciation ; 
and near neighbourhood and 
monly associated, except, indeed, 
ters, Chremes, who is in doubt whether to ascribe his friendly 
ory A for Menedemus to his merits or to their living near 


utations are all sufficiently 
etractions. Mr. Woolner 


Toe 


fellowship are not com- 
by one of Terence’s charac- 


chanced unfortunately 


ioe 
wen 


es 
it 
as- 


keeps such a 


in this instance was the tail of Art, but 
still the critic’s hatchet is not safe so near Mr. Woolner, and 
sorry we'should be to see him hurt 

he has nothing to do, e 
it, for he is an artist of much 


a faul 


t 
from 
be 


himself in what we must 


Another paper, the Spectator, lectures J. O.,and not without 
cause, on his mode of strengthening his position. 


ht feel- 


; but to do it with 
attack is 
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Mr. Woolner’s positive statement that he had never read or 
discussed his friend’s criticisms till they were ited, and Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s modest vindication of Mr. Woolner from pri- 
vate acquaintance, were scarcely needed after this. But if the 
worst were true, if Mr. Woolner were really the greedy char- 
Jatan and Mr. Palgrave the disloyal critic J. O. p to 






All honour to Philadelphia! Two out of the three prizes 


.| really contested were won by boats built and owned there, to 
wit the Scud and the G 


The French Admiral Jurien de la Graviére was a visitor on 


board the Club steamer, where everything was extremely well 





consider them, the charge against them, being a mere surmise 
and affecting character so deeply, ousht never to have been 
uttered. The principle of our legislation that it is better ten 
guilty men should escape than one innocent man perish is a 
thousand times true of a case like the present, where the worst 
of silence would be, that an incompetent artist might be pushed 
a step up, while a hasty scandal may ruin the prospects of a 
rising man of genius. If J. O. means to ply the trade of a so- 
cial scavenger, he may undoubtedly do good service to the 
public, where men more refined than himself would be silent 
or inefficient, and he will reap his appropriate reward in ne- 
toriety and the sense of power. But he will find that it is un- 
safe to rake up his victims’ unimportant personal antecedents, 
or to base a malicious inuendo on their private friendships. 
There is a fashion in satire as in everything, and the world at 
present expects its professors to respect the ordinary rules of 
the society of gentlemen. 

This last remark might be applied in this city, no less than 
in London ; but we scarcely expect to see the hint taken. 





WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


Water-colours have never been in vogue here—why, we 
know not. Still, the reader may be amused at some of the de- 
tails of a late public sale, recorded in the London Times. We 
cite only a very small number of the “ lots” mentioned. The 
Times says : 

The very choice and important collection of watercolour 
draw’ ‘ormed with great taste and regardless of cost b 
that well-known amateur Mr. Charles Langton, of Liverpool, 
was dispersed on Saturday under the hammer of Messrs. 

tie, Manson, and Woods, at their great rooms in King- 
street, St. James's. The unrivalled beauty of these drawin, 
drew together a large assemblage of the admirers of this faci- 
nating branch of the fine arts, and the prices realized were in 
many instances extremely high. Among the more remark- 
able specimens may be noted:—48. (G. Cattermole) “ The 
Rivals ;” an un led and unrivalled series of six drawings, 
mounted in two es; the subjects, No.1. The Offence; 2. 
The wg t 83. The Sword; 4. The Departure; 5. The 
Combat; 6. The Fatal Issue; size of each, 84in. by 114—£252. 
—55. (T. M. Richardson) “ The Lake of Como ;” an unequalled 
work of this master, 16in. by 24in; exhibited at Manchester 
—240 guineas.—57. (8S. Prout) “Scene on the Grand Canal, 
Venice,” 12in. by 19in.; an exquisite specimen; exhibited also 
at Manchester—165 guineas.—69. (W. Hunt) “Too Hot ;” the 
celebrated drawing exhibited at chester, 15in. by 1lin.— 
pwr ey © gy mt pare “ed My of «yp Capel 
Curig ;” q 5 & gran wing—1 neas.—79. 
eee pee a View near Hambledon,” 9in. a very 
e—105 guineas. —80. (J. F. Lewis, A-R.A.) “The Halt in 
the Desert,” 22in. by 16in.; a perfect and elegant work, exhi- 
bited at Manchester—265 guineas.—87. (F. Tayler) “ The High- 
land Drover,” 10in. by 15; a capital specimen—105 eas. — 
95. (D. Maclise, R. A.) “The Mock enna—Pereira’s Stu- 
dio ;” a marvellous specimen of colour, with all the character- 
istics of the master, and his @euvre in water-colour—170 


a work of unusual importance—185 guineas.—98. (C. - 
field, R.A.) “ Fort Ro rough water ;” 13 inches by 18 ; a 
superb and highly ished drawing—235 guineas.—100 
(8. Prout) “Venice;” 22 inches by 17; a perfect spe- 
cimen of this artist—148 guineas.—101. (J. F. Lewis, AR.A. 
“The Greeting in the Desert;” 14 inches by 19; the we 
known po l and rare work—260 guineas,—102. (Sir E. 
Landseer, R.A.) “ Deerhounds;” 9in. by 14in. The celebrated 
original drawing, formerly in the collection of Mr. H. Cook, 
engraved—170 guineas.—108 A. (J. F. Lewis, A.RA) “The 
Posada ;” the very celebrated work—380 guineas—103 B. 
(Same Artist.) “The 8 Bull Fight, Seville,” the com- 
dra ; equally fine—375 guineas.—103 C. (John 
a “Scene from Charles Dickens's ‘ Bleak House’— 
Miss Flite introducing the wards in Jarndyce to the Lord 
Chancellor ;” 36in. by 28in. A grand and important drawing; 
exhibited last year by the Society of Painters in Watercolours 
—200 guineas.—104. (J. M. W. Turner, R.A.) “ Lancaster ;” 
the very celebrated drawing Wy oy in the England and 
Wales series; at present it is at the International Exhibition; 
to be delivered to the purchaser at the close of the Exhibition 
—305 guineas.—105. ( Haghe.) “The Forum,” Modern 
Rome; the celebrated @euore of the artist; also at the 


International Exhibition, unframed—290 eas.—139—40. 
Foster.) “A Roadside Cottage and Pond,” 54 in. by 


in.; very fine ; the companions, “ Sheep near a Stile” and 
“Swimming the Dog ;” three exquisite miniature drawings— 
184 guineas. 

The collection, of which we confess we never heard, realised 
the sum of £8,630! Forty thousand dollars is a large sum to 
bestow upon a branch of art, that is comparatively unappre 
ciated in this luxurious city. 


oun eornanes 
REGATTA OF TILE N. Y. YACHT CLUB. 


This annual event came off on Friday, the 6th inst., having 
been from the previous day in co’ uence of un- 
propitious weather. There was but little competition or excite- 
— but the day was pleasant, with gentle breezes through- 
ou 

The great drawback was the want of sufficient competitors. 
Among the schooners, in all three classes, there on wn 
test whatever. In the first class, the Zi Maria, and Fa- 
vorita were entered ; but the first-named not appear; the 
second started, but gave up before the first stake-boat 
off Robbins’s Reef: and so the Favorifa sailed over the course. 
For the second schooner prize, the Haze and Restless should 
have contended; but the Haze had not returned from an ex- 
cursion to Fortress Monroe, and the Restless therefore had it 
all alone. For the third-class schooner plate, the Norma and 

were down ; but the former was non est, and the owner 

of the latter declined an inglorious prize, and did not follow 
the bed course. 

Rebecca being absent, the first class sloo prize was con- 

tested by the Scud and Minnie clone, and won ta very good 

style Oy the former, which by the way was the first vessel 


¢ buoy of the 8. W. Spit and also 
boken flag-boat on returnin fa Ae © alae eee 





































































and the follow 
tons, Marina, 65, 
prizes were a Vv 
of a new and elegant design 

manufactured for the Exhibition by Hancock, value £100, and 
a second prize, value £40, for the second boat. Course, from 
Erith to the Nore Light and back, with a time allowance of 
half-a-minute per ton. There was considerable interest ex- 
cited by the race, as is usual with those in this club, and it 
was increased by the reputation of a new boat, the a. 
rus, as a fast sailer, while the renown earned by the others 
made each of them the favourite. 





The ladies are much indebted to the gallantry of 


the Committee for the postponement, which enabled so many 
of them to be present and enjoy the day. By way of contrast 
with the quiet manner in which it passed, we append an ac- 
count of a narrow escaj 
cent matches of the 

daily paper of the 24th ult. thus narrates it. 


of a similar y, at one of the re- 
al Thames Yacht Club. A London 


“ Hitherto during the quarter of a century in which the spirit 


of emulation and improvement in yacht-building and yacht- 
pes | has been fostered by this important club giving valua- 
ble passed 

yer unmarked by any mischance ; but yesterday an accident 
occurred which might have placed the lives of upwards of 
three hundred persons on board the club steamer the Prince of 
Wales in imminent peril, and as it was created considerable 
alarm, although providentially unattended with serious conse- 
quences. 


zes for competition, its regattas have off year by 


was the list of the en 

hosphorus, 50, Glance, 36, Audaz, 59. The 
handsome salver and tea and coffee service, 
, chased in rosettes, and gilt, 


“Tt was the opening race of the first class amet this a. 
D : 


“The Prince of Wales steamer had been en by the club 


for the conveyance of members and their friends, and left 
London-bridge at a little after 10, with Lord Alfred Paget, the 
commodore, the rest of the officers, and a party to the number 
we have above stated. The vessel proceeded to Erith, where 
the yachts were found at their stations, and were inspected by 
the commodore. At 11 hours 50 minutes a gun was fired by 
direction of the noble ¢bmmodore for the start, and the Chris- 
tabel, which certainly had a very -_ Pog we went away 
with an extraordinary lead, followed by the Phosphorus, Marv- 
na, Glance, and Audar. For two or three minutes only they 
were in sight, there being a very stiff and favourable breeze 
from the southward of west. Instead of being ready to fol- 
low, the steamer’s anchor and a few fathoms of chain had to 
be got up, and this ceremony took so long that the yachts 
were not overtaken until they reached Gravesend, where the 
Christabel was tirst, Marina second, Audaz third, Glance fourth, 
and Phosphorus last, the latter rigging a bowsprit, she having un- 
fortunately just carried hers away. There was at that time a 
gap of 50 or 60 yards between the Christabel and Marina, 
which soon became shortened, and they were abreast. Some very 
smart sailing followed, and resulted in the Marina passing her 
pocgens to leeward. Off the Chapman she had a lead of a cou- 
the accident occurred to which we havealluded. At 2 hours3 
minutes the Marina jibed at the Light as usual from the south- 
ward to the northward, at which time the Prince of Wales 
steamer was dead in Lyk —- at = a — yards 
who was on the e- 
—97. (D. Roberts, R.A.) “ Heldetberg,” 19in. by 13in.; gy i. ‘— tai of the t ey 


e of hundred yards, and retained it to the Nore Light, where 


to take her as 





x, cap 
usual below the Nore Light, when he replied, as is supposed 
with a view of giving the spectators a better view of the turn- 
ing, that he would 
ing to do so when the yacht came down upon him. The 
owner of the Marina luffed as much as he could, and the crew 
shouted to the steamer. Lord Alfred 
nautical ex 
were p 
turn her astern, and endeavour was made to 
way, but it was too late, and the bowsprit of the Marina struck 
the steamer on the port bow with such force as to open one 
of her iron-plates, stave the timber, and admit _—— of 
water. Tow and blankets were immediately resorted to 
the leakage; and although the officers of the club did all 
that gentlemanly feeling could suggest to allay the consterna- 
tion it was general, although the exact amount of mischief was 
not communicated 
wood-work at the head of the steamer and the decorations 
were flattened and broken, while the yacht was much damaged. 
Her bowsprit was forced right in, carrying away the bits, wind- 
lass, and kevel of the mast. M 
board the boats, but fortunately none were hurt. As the Ma- 
rina was unable to proceed any further, she was taken in tow 
by the steamer to Gravesend, where she was left for repairs. 


e her in a line with it, and was proceed- 


immediately, from his 

ee, saw the imminent danger in which all 
, and called out to the captain of the steamer to 
her out of the 


to sto) 


to the ladies on board. By the accident the 


any were thrown downon 


“A committee of the best yachtsmen on board, headed by 


Lord Alfred Paget, was promptly held, to determine what 
course should be pursued respecting the Marina, when it was 


resolved to recommend to the club besides the prizes given to 


the two first boats, that a further prize, value £100 be presen- 
ted to the owner of the Marina, who expressed his lively sense 
of the liberal suggestion.” 


——__>—_—_ 
A TRICK OF THE TURF 


The tricks of the turf are proverbial, especially those of the 


“touting” profession, as will be borne out by our anecdote, the 
time of which was laid during his grace’s sporting career. Upon a 
certain occasion, prior to the Goodwood meeting, Lord George 


Bentinck was recommended to try two or three horses that 


were entered for the Stakes and Cup, and at an early hour on | 
jinted, his lordship met 


the morning his trainer on the 





downs. The horses were being led about, the jockeys were in 


George —— — & Paul Pry night ~ uedion < +o 
that some might on hi 
privacy. Directing his trainer to make a small circuit, he him- 
Felt rode his pony through a small patch of gorse, and, with 
careful telescope, surveyed the landscape far and near. Not a 
soul was visible save an old woman, who, with basket in hand, 
was busily sue aes close to the spot where his 
lordship had posted himself. . 

“I cannot see any one,” said the trainer on his return, “so 
we can begin whenever you like.” 

The order was given, the jockeys mounted, and were about 
to start, when the old woman, who had drawn nearer to Lord 
er was found to be on the course. 7 

“Take care, good woman,” his lordship exclaimed, “or you 
will be run over.” 

The good woman looked up, put her hand to her ear as if to 
indicate that she was deaf, and held out her basket. Lord 
a immediately threw her five shillings for the contents, 
and the trial began. It came off very differently from what his 
See wee, for a three year-oid filly of his, entered for 
the es, and against the was fifty to one, 
won her trial in a canter, and so good did George think 


her performance, that he lost no time in despatching a mes- 
senger to Tattersall’s with a letter, authorising his commis- 
sioner to back her for a considerable amount. 

Nothing could exceed Lord 's delight, for he felt per- 
fectly assured that he should net at least £10,000 by the event, 
He, therefore, put a friend he had appointed to meet up to 
the good thing, and himself leisurely rode to the Swan at Chi. 
chester, where a few betting men had already congregated, and 
thinking that he might as well do a stroke of business on his 
own account, he strolled into the coffee-room. 

“Do you want to do anything on the stakes, my lord?” one 
of the betting fraternity asked him. 

“ ae to take odds to five or ten,” he answered, “about 
ss y.” 

y I am full against the filly,” the other answered, “ but per- 
a Mr. —— will do it.” 

rd George turned to Mr. ——, who was proverbial for his 
liberality. 

“IT can lay you three to one,” he said, “ to asmall sum. I've 

just taken four to one myself.” 
“ Three to one !” the owner asked himself, surprised ‘at the 
sudden change in the aspect of affairs. ‘“ What can have oc- 
curred? Is it possible that the friend to whom I entrusted the 
secret can have betrayed me?” 

Thus thinking, Lord George, hurriedly leaving the room, 
wended his way to the stables. 

We must here remark that this affair took place at a time 
when electric te’ phs and railways were as yet not known; 
so Lord George ulated that his letter, dispatched to Lon- 
don, would be delivered by about twelve o'clock, or in ample 
time for his commission to be executed. 

Consoling himself with this reflection, Lord George passed 
the day in ———— security, and it was not until the post 
arrived on the following morning that the truth was brought 
home to him. His trial must have been watched, for he found 
that no sooner had his commissioner opened the letter than he 
hastened into the subscription-room, prepared to lay out at 
least a couple of hundred pounds on the », but the same 
scene that occurred near the Cross at Chichester (no in- 
mga ~ name by the way) took place in London at the Cor- 
ner, The filly, instead of being at a hundred to one, was now 
at four; so, instead of booking ten thousand to two hundred, 
all Lord George’s commissioner could get was sixteen hundred 
to two. 

But, apart from the lors of actual profit, a more serious ques- 
tion was involved, for that some one had betrayed the secret 
was as clear as the sun at noonday, but who the traitor was 
baffled all powers of detection. e friend, the trainer, the 
jockey, all came in for a most unjust suspicion, and Lord 
George had almost made up his mind to quarrel with the for- 
mer, and dismiss the latter, when breakfast was announced at 
the Swan, whither business had called him. 

“I have had the mushrooms stewed, my lord,” said the 
waiter, “which your lordship’s groom pave me yesterday. 
They are very fine indeed, your lordship. 

“ And so they — to be,” his lordshi exclaimed, dashing 
his hand on the table, and almost demolishing the breakfast 
service, as the truth flashed across his mind for the first time; 
“that horrid old woman was the culprit, and this hateful dish 
has cost me £8,400, independent of the five shillings I gave 
the old harridan, or, strictly speaking, some touter in dis- 
guise.” 

“ Are you the nobleman.” the waiter asked, “who had the 
trial yesterday morning ?” 

“1am,” Lord George replied, trying to look unconcerned, 
but, we fear, failing in the attempt. 

“It was that rascal —— in disguise,” the waiter continued; 
“he was at his dirty work again this mo: but one of the 
— was down on him, and the latest intelligence I have is 
a ~ to was ducked in a horsepond ; and serve him right, 
my lord.” 

The case was now complete ; the tout, employed by some 
unprincipled scoundrels, had watched the trial, and two stable 
lads were within a mile, ready to convey letters to London 
and Chichester. They both reached their destination before 
his lordship’s messengers, and the most mortifying part of the 
business was that the filly really won, and her owner only 
pocketed £2000 besides the stakes. 

To show that this system of rascality still exists, we have 
only to remind our readers that previous to the Derby of 1860 
0 ee ee ee aes 2 te, Gua a Se garb of 
a Dissenting minister, and ad oe be payee who came 
near him. Whyte Melville must have a prevision of this 
when, in that most amusing book, “ Digby Grand,” he intro- 
duced a similar character. 


——>__—_ 


New Stream Generator.—Mr. Charles F. Hayes, of the 
Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield, has patented a means of 
generating steam of a considerably greater elastic force than 
that produced in the ordinary boilers even at the highest pos- 
sible pressure that can be arrived at by building these boilers 
ever so strong. And he guarantees, and we are satisfied as to 
the correctness of his statement, that with a pressure of even 
as much as 500lbs. per square inch, steam generated in the aj 
paratus he proposes would be unattended with danger to life, 
even if any explosion were to occur. In fact, his proposition 
is to raise steam without a boiler. His invention is so novel, 
and withal so simple, that it must command universal at- 
tention. 

Very likely our ious cousins across the Atlantic will 
have appropriated it long before its excellence will have been 


| Tecognised in a at home. This country has to 


blush for the c of being nearly the last to adopt 
the suggestions of its own men of genius. Our inventions 
must go through the test of practical experience on a 

soil before we can have any solid faith in them. We are in- 
clined, Rowetes, opens Sie fate for Mr. Hayes with 
his new steam generator. awful boiler explosions of the 
no he months have taught a lesson not to be wilfully disre- 


The principle of Mr. Hayes’s invention may be thus briefly 
explained :—When steam is required to be » he 
py te ee ee water to be injected into 
a metal pipe of bore, and which passes in a serpentine 
figure through the furnace, and above the intense heat of the 
ignited fuel. This furnace is for the purpose of heating the 
ae , which is a cylindrical chamber, containing ut 
,000 cubic inches space, the small serpentine feed-pipe always 
SS eee So, that so soon as the water, 
whi not more than a quarter of a cubic inch at each suc- 
cessive stroke, is squirted into it by means of a small force- 
pump, it py mee into steam, when, after rapidly 


travelling pipe, of course all the time, 
it passes Soni on tedhetsion valve Inte anette sorpentine 





the - of, ee aeed (lke — this eventually ter 
stinetes ta 8 vose-head garden watering- 
pot), that the oe . chamber 


peprenenecor weg See rw eo ee eer em ee eo 
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for the purpose ot 


chamber is so formed 


287 
ing it to any extent of expansion, | the fine tracery of which seemed to be painted on the dark/ there as “the eccentric comedian.” Since then to his death 
consequent upon the amount of heat applied. The canvass of the sky; the innumerable small boats which | he has earned his bread > the stage. His caste was Buck. 
and fixed that the whole s' is en- | covered the sea in the interval between the fleet and the land | stone’s, which was a e. Many 
exposed to the heat of the fire, and to the heated pro- 


irel 
ducts of combustion passing therefrom; and the generator 
pever at any time contains any water, or an in a liquid 
state, for directly the water such a quantity) is 
forced into the hot serpentine feed-pipe, conversion takes . 
It is therefore an instantaneous generation and caheaging of 
steam, so long as the necessary heat is kept up, which is a sav- 
ing in fuel of sixty or seventy per cent. in comparison with the 
ordinary boiler’s consumption. 

From this it may be perceived that unless water is pumped 
in, no power can be For example, say there is not a 
particle of steam in the generating chamber, the heat of course 
being applied (by the fire having been previously lighted) ; now 
if there is forced in one cubic inch of water by the means and 
through the channel previously shown, it immediately—yes, 
in one second—expands (by pants over such an immense 
amount of heating surface) into the enormous quantity of 
50,000 times its original liquid volume, and upon this one inch 
of water the engines are put in motion and the self-acting feed 
commences ; and, although the steam is quite invisible when 
escaping from the safety valve, still it is (unlike the hitherto 
superheated steam) beautifully humid and cool, the engines 
that are worked by it requiring no lubrication beyond a small 
drop of oil to the cylinders, and the common hemp and tallow 
are all that is necessary to be used as a packing for piston and 

ide glands. 

—5 this Mr. Hayes assumes it to be clear to our scientific 
engineers that no danger can result from an explosion, as there 
is no volume of water from which power is p Con- 
sequently, if it actually should explode by undue pressure, so 
soon as a vent is given it will be gone, since it is so very fine. 
—London Jou 

British AMERICA AT THE ExarsrTion.—The Colonial 
Courts have benefited as much as any portion of the building 
by the spirit of discovery which now seems to animate the 
visitors, and there is a constant stream flowing through them 
all daylong. The display here has but little of that glittering 
splendour or artistic beauty which challenges admiration in 
other quarters, but the very complete illustration it affords of 
the varied products and manufactures of our colonial empire is 
full of solid interest, and can hardly be thoroughly appre- 
ciated without careful examination and even serious study. 
The Colonial Governments appear, for the most part, to have 
been at great pains to be well represented, and the result is a 
comprehensive and es ey collection. 

The North American colonies make a very good show, 
though it requires some special knowl or tastes fully to 
enter into the merits of many of the contributions. The Ca- 
nadian timber trophy everybody, of course, has seen, and, from 
a timber point of view, no doubt, it is exceedingly fine in its 
details. In smaller blocks we have here examples of the beau- 
tiful polish which many of the North American woods will 
take, and of the part they may be made to play in decorative 
furniture. Nova Scotia, in particular, exhibits a very hand- 
some piano of native woods. The geologist will find a long 
day’s work in the Canadian court alone, and some of the beau- 
tiful marble contributed by the Survey of Canada 
cannot fail to attract the admiration of the most ordinary ob- 
server. There is an ample collection of all kinds of Canadian 
grains, on the qualities of which we cannot now stop to dwell, 
and of agricultural implements, which we may men- 
tion one which does the work of plough, drill, and harrow at 
one operation. It combines lightness and strength, and seems 

by no means difficult to A case of plumbago, or 
graphite, in this court may, perhaps, attract more attention 
from the very prominent position in the nave which the Rus- 
sians have just given to some samples of the same material re- 
cently discovered in Siberia. The specimens of Indian work 
exhibited in the New Brunswick court are more curious than 
beautiful; but the bear skins and other furs shown here and 
in the neighbouring collection from Prince Edward's Island 
are very handsome. Almost the only jewels from this por- 
tion of the world are in a case shown by Nova Scotia, the chief 
attraction of which is that both jewels and the gold setting 
were found in the province.— Times. 








A SPLENDID Spectacte.—We have a continual 
of fétes, all surpassing one another in splendour: we have 
positively no repose, and the King had no sooner returned 
trom his evening drive than crowds of carriages and pedes- 
trians began to assemble in that most filthy, yet most lovel 
and most improvable thoroughfare, Santa Tome. The Frene 
sea-fight was to come off this evening. What it would be like 
no one had any conception, but all agreed it would be ve 
grand, and streets, windows, and housetops were filled wi 
eager expectants. As star after star began to twinkle, dark- 
hess reduced the crowds below into an undistinguishable 
mass, who only gave signs of their presence by a continued 
hum, or an occasional ery of “ Viva Garibaldi!” “Viva Vit- 
torio Emmanuele, il Re d'Italia.” Here other grou the 
Hymn of Garibaldi, or “ Santa Lucia,” or others of those sweet 
oe airs which come and go to the hearts of the people. 

y their twinkling fires, too, we could see that there were 
hundreds of small boats shooting about like fireflies over the 
Waters, while greater lights, suspended in mid air, told us the 
erg of the fleet which was to astonish us by its novel ex- 

ibition, Now a fire balloon ascends from Torre del Greco, 
and rises over the gloomy mountain which has lately caused 
such havoc there; for the Torrese, uniting things temporal 
with things ete are celebrating the anniversary of one of 
their numerous Madonnas and the visit of Victor Emmanuel. 
weap chats and then lights shot Bp from Portici, msinn, , 

Il roun e coast, bringi to tem! ight the 
beautiful outline of the land. Still the fleet pg sig , and 
the vast crowd, instead of those uproarious demonstrations of 
impatience which John Bull might have made after a —— of 
‘wo hours, remained as quiet as lambs, amusing themselves 
alternately by clapping their hands or singing their popular 


succession 





At last a rocket rose over the Palace, bursting in the air, and 


scattering ite tri Nees, 
oer ming its tricoloured lights in all directions, and then ano- 








—all formed a novel and magnificent spectacle which would 


have furnished grand materials to the painter, as it has fasci- | W 


nated all who witnessed it. The carriages were driving off 
when the curtain again drew up, and a scene of magical beauty 
was presented. Every ship was illuminated with tricoloured 
fires from the hull to the top of the masts ; every porthole was 
inted with light, so that correct designs of each ship might 
ave been made by the artist, and then light after light was 
extinguished, sparks dropped down over the sides of the ves- 
sels, and darkness again fell over what was just before the 
brightest creation I ever witnessed. 
am giving you, perhaps, somewhat in tedious detail a re- 
port of fétes and spectacles; but you must remember that just 
at present they have a high political significance. A people of 

ent imaginations, these Neapolitans are governed in a 
great measure by show ; besides, the scenes which they have 
ae VES up show a degree of enthusiasm for the King 
which I certainly not expected, and those which the 
French have exhibited are a political demonstration which 
compromises the nation and the Emperor in the face of the 
world as friends and supporters of Victor Emmanuel, the Re 
galantuomo, the King of United Italy.— Times’ Corresp., Naples, 
May 4. 

Licut on A Dark Sussect.— Vanity Fair in its last issue 
has an excellent hit at the “intelligent contrabands,” who 
figure so largely in the correspondence of the press from the 
various seats of war, and at the verdancy of editors and rea- 
ders who believe one word in twenty spoken by the coloured 
individuals in question. Here is part of V. F.’s squib. 

“ You b’long to de Army, Mars’r?” asked the intelligent Con- 
traband, uneasily. 

“Yes. That is....Ilam.... yes; I am with the Army, 
Sir,” replied the Tribune Correspondent; “and I would like, 
Sir, to ask you a few questions. Where is Beauregard, at 
Corinth, or at Richmond?” 

Intelligent Contraband.—“ Yis, Mars’r.” 

Tribune Correspondent.—“ Where, at Richmond ?” 

Int. Con.—* Yis, Mars’r.” 

Trib. Cor.—* And how many men has he ?” 

Int. Con.—* Niggers, Mars’r ?” 

Trib. Cor.—* No .... Soldiers!” 

Int. Con.—*’Bout Sixty Hundred T’ousand, I spec’s.” 

Trib. Cor.—* Whai! Are you sure? Aren’t you mistaken?” 

Int. Con.—* Yis, ie” 

Trib. Cor.—* Well, when did he arrive here?” 

Int. Con.—* O, two tree four munfs c 

Trib. Cor.—* You mean weeks, don’t you?” 

Int. Con.—* Yis, Mars’r.” 

bee Cor.—* Do you think the Rebels will evacuate Rich- 
mond?” 

Int. Con.—“ O, yis, Mars’r; dey’ll fite like de debbil !” 

Trib. Cor.—* You don’t understand me, Sir. I mean, will 
they run away.” 

Int. Con.—* Yis, Mars’r ; dey ollers runs away.” 

Trib. Cor.—* But if McClellan had attacked the city three 
weeks ago, he could have killed them all, couldn’t he?” 

Int. Con.—* Yis, Mars’r; he killed ’em all, I specs. I got 
under a fence, an’ he didn’t saw me.” 

At this point of the chat, the mind of the Intelligent Contra- 
band seemed illuminated by the vague splendour of some fami- 
liar memories, for he screwed his not very expressive visage into 
a grin, and added: “Now, Mars’r, couldn't yer gib dis nigger 
adrop o’ rye? I’orful , torkin’, Mars’r.” 

The Tribu ne Correspondent expressed an opinion that alco- 
hol was a poison, and that nothing could be more terrible than 
the effects of drunkenness. To which, the Intelligent Contra- 
band replied : 

“ Now, Mars’r; dat’s jes’ wat I want.” 

“ Whose slave were you?” asked the Correspondent, after a 


pause. 
Int. Con.—* Mars’r Davis's.” 
Trib. Cor.—* What, Jeft. Davis?” 
Int. Con.—“* Yis, Mars’r.” 
Trib. Cor.—* And he 
doubt.” 
Int. Con.—* Yis, Mars’r, treat me fus’ rate.” 
Trib. Cor.—* But you want you freedom, don’t you?” 
Int. Con.—* O, Yis Mars’r.” 
Trib. Cor.—* How would you like to 
Int. Con.—* Putty cold Norf, ain’t it 
Trib. Cor.—* Ono. Ever been North ?” 
Int. Con.—* Yis, Mars’r.” 
Trib. Cor.—* To what place ?” 
Int. Con.—* To Florider, Mars’r.” 
Trib. Cor.—* Florida !” 
Int. Con.—* Yis, Mars’r. De ole gemman lib dar.” 
Trib. Cor.—* What, your master ?” 
Int. Con.—* Yis, iow 
Trib. Cor.—* Why, did Jeff. Davis ever live in Florida?” 
: Int. Con.—* O, yis, Mars’r; he lib dar some forty fifty year, 
8 7g.” 
he evidently untrustworthy nature of the replies of this 
Man and Brother began to strike the Correspondent at about 
this juncture, and he shut up his note-book and retired. 





treated you with great brutality, no 


North ?” 
5 tS) 





Tae Late Sm Wii11am Don.—On the 19th of March, at 
Hobart Town, Tasmania, at the early age of 36, died Sir Wil- 
liam Don. ‘oor fellow! Few a kinder heart 
than beat in the bosom of the “ eccentric comedian,” as he 
chose to call himself. Few, we can —a a! ever saw 
the “ups and downs” of life so plainly as Sir illiam did. 
He was the only son of Sir Alexander Don, one of the hand- 


somest men on town in his day, when George was king. Noj| dull 


roué or spendthrift until a detenu by chance at Verdun, and to 


| dispel its ennui he played; when, to meet losses, Sir Alexan- 


der had to obtain loans from the Jews at such exorbitant in- 
terest that he embarrassed his rentals. Dying, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son at the early age of four years. The estates 
had consequently a good nursing. From the detenu of Verdun, 
Sir William was sent, first, to Southwell School, in Notts, and 


of the hits of the play- 
ts have reference to Buckstone’s height, 5ft. nothing : Str 
Don was 6ft. 3in.— Field. 





PATERNAL INFLUENCE.—It has often been said, that in the 
absence of political liberty no municipal or civil freedom, how- 
ever humble its sphere, is safe. Our contem history 
= the most striking confirmation to this truth. ne must 
ive beneath the Empire to understand how far the interven- 
tion of absolute power can actually be thrust into private life. 
Here is a curious example which forms the topic of conversa- 
tion in the Parisian world at this moment. A wealthy mer- 
chant of Rouen, M. Levavasseur, had promised his daughter in 

to the young Vicomte de Bondy, son of an ancient 

Peer of France, of a decided Orleanist opinions, and a 
friend from childhood of the Comte de Paris, whom he accom- 
panied last year on his travels in the East. The marriage was 
on the point of being celebrated, when an obstacle, assuredly 
quite unforeseen, knocked all the plans on the head. M. Leva- 
vasseur had married his eldest daughter to the Marquis de 
Conégliano, chamberlain of the Emperor. The Marquis re- 
pairs to his father-in-law and bids him observe, that the pro- 
jected alliance with a —- known for its hostility to the 

mpire would be ill-brooked (“trés mal yue” sic) by the Go- 
vernment, that his own personal credit and the affairs of his 
father-in-law ht suffer by it, and that after serious reflec- 
tion he thought it prudent to dissuade the match. M. Leva- 
vasseur, it seems, appreciated the advice of the chamberlain, 
for he intimated to daughter that he meant to choose her 
another husband than M. Bondy. The young girl, with 
whom the political considerations affecting her father went for 
nothing, answered that she for her part was resolved to 
= one but M. de eg and bs she would withdraw un! 

er marriage to the house of her uncle, M. Fontenillat (Re- 
ceiver-General at Bordeaux). ; ¢ 

M. Fontenillat received his niece. A few days after, he was 
summoned before the Minister of Finance. M. Fould spoke 
to him at great length upon the incident related, expressed to 
him the keen displeasure of the Government, and declared to 
him that if he continued to encourage the resistance of Madlle. 
Levavasseur to the paternal wishes he would expose himself 
to the loss of the high functions with which he was entrusted. 
M. Fontenillat replied, that if M. Fould spoke as a man‘of the 
world, he thanked him for his advice; but if he spoke as a 
Minister, it was surprising that he should interfere in such 


_A few days later, M. Fontenillat is invited to appear with 

his niece before the Empress. The Em addresses Madlle. 

Levavasseur, and presses her to yield to the desire of her 

a and to give up a marriage which would grieve her 
ends. 

“We have often received you with pleasure at the Tui- 
leries,” added the Empress ; “ after the —— which you 
wish to contract your access to Court would be ible.” 

“Madame,” answered Madile. Levavasseur, with sufficient, 

am very grateful for the kindness of your Ma- 
{eaty, ES hen 5 Gee caeates Fae go to the friends of my 
usband.” 


While we write things are at that stage. It may be presumed 
that the will take place in spite of the influ- 
ences employed to prevent it. Butcan you conceive one of 


our own countrymen called upon to treat of matrimonial affairs 
Downing-street, or at Windsor ?—Letter from “a French- 
man” in a London paper. 


Tue Lorps AND Commons RirtE Matcu.—Although Lord 
Elcho was rash in taking in earnest the Speaker's j sug- 
gion Oat & cay ie ated, Saree he sue Meee BS 
must yee: te ot with the Lord Chancellor, and so com- 
mitted the o heads of the Lords and Commons to what 
has been considered out of doors as too “ larky” a proceeding 
for such awful dignitaries, it is still not the less true that there 
is a challenge offered and for a rifle match between 
ten of the Lords and ten of the 





Wimbledon ; and though was in joke in proposing 
to meet the Lord Chancellor, ) cay, Mae quite ready 
to encounter Mr. " , I daresay, is still unable to 
see a riety of entering an appearance before the butts 
in the new a It was rather the 
flage of the Times’ article, and the “ interpellations” of 


Granville and that dear lover of a bit of mischief, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, which tended to im character 


Vernon, Lord Somers, and Lord Suffield. Though the Com- 
mons can boast of a very strong ten, including Lord Bury, 
Lord Elcho himself, Mr. Vivian, Mr. Forster—for all h 

Quaker connections—an Grosvenor, the general im- 
pression is a shade in favour of the Upper House.—London 
Corresp. Manchester Guardian. 


Eneiish MANNERS TO THE FRENCH Mrxp.—Thanks to 
the polite attention of some of our lively visitors, correspon- 
dents of certain Parisian journals, we enjoy the advantage, 
which Richest Burne dened, of enving curschees os others see 
us. We may acknowledge the favour in enabling them to see 
us as we see ourselves. 

They say that we all look sad, and are wholly absorbed in 
an eager and incessant endeavour to get money. To the sor- 
did anxiety by which we are thus actuated they ascribe our 
and miserable looks. There is some truth in this. It is 
not, however, that we are avaricious, like some le who are 
always talking about fifty-thousand francs. We are melan- 
choly ly for the reason that we are compelled, against 
our will, to devote our whole souls to acquiring wealth ; a pur- 
suit which is repugnant to our noble natures. We are ‘obliged 
to make all the money we can, in order to live decently and 


educate our children under the pressure of a crushing Income 


ro on — out be ple Fey’ = pry ey pet ao to Eton, where A ae , I. -— Tax. tee of ——~ we have to ee ne- 

© they engaged, the flashing of the discharges Eton, he entered the ~ uards, was | cessity of providing no end of national defences, imposed upon 

hulls and ng were t into bold relief. In the inter- re extra aide-de-camp to Lord de Grey, then Lord o by thoes neighbours who persist in maintaining immense 

= comparative lull, when only a dropping shot could | Lieutenant of Ireland. We will slightly pass over his hunt- armaments, not only military but also naval, w can only 
and there be Rifles in the rigging engaged, and | ing, racing, noting, ond bling career for the three | be intended ourselves. 

» &8 it were, played about the upper parts of the) years he was on the staff, to find him selling his Scotch French critics are amused in the taciturnity 
Vessels, and then the tremen broadsides out estates to the Balfours. Sir William gained great éclat, like | of English fellow- and travellers who are mutual 
ind again, Contin’ intermission for full an | many others, on the “ boards” of the Garrison theatricals at | strangers, associated in railway-carriages One of 

ur. Ican the wonderful this | Dui Selling out of the army, and of his pro-| these writers says waiting about in a coffee- 
Scene. The dense canta stitag over the verusis,| party, be went to Detsden, where ho mersind 8 of excel-| room, all seem togtewsy fom 
rendered visible by the ent though aataian 66 the cpems. Gl it 
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fast enough when we are all friends, and can grumble 





few other private gen- 


another. he fact that we are thinking men just that which 
the Frenchman overlooks. He cannot conceive a number of 


le meeting ther without instantly ind' 
ous impulse to chatter. It does not occur to 


and I believe that he was almost the 
fete.—Letter from Naples, May 13. 





presen: 
only Italian officer at the 


man’s mind may possibly be occupied with other things than 
the nt moment and surrounding circumstances. Nor 
has he an idea that men can be silent because of not liking 
to talk unless they have something to say, beyond that which, 
if said to themselves, they wo think not worth hearing. 
No doubt a monkey, if he possessed the gift of speech, would 
exercise it instinctively without reflection, and, when he came 
to find that we do not do likewise, would feel just the same 
astonishment at our silence as that which is expressed by the 


French journalist.—Punch 


Tue Court.—A 


How Many Batis Kru i Bartrie.—Marshal Saxe, a 
he habit of saying that 
1] a man in battle, the man’s ht in lead must ex- 
French medical and su 
that the fact was verified in 


the recent t imp 








quite the contrary.— 
lferino, even with ~ 
rovements in firearms. ustrians 
rounds. The loss of the 
was 2,000 killed, and 10,000 wound 





Great Onme’s Heap Licata 
vation, construction of 


French and Italians 
Each man hit cost 720 
4200 ounces. The mean 
one ounce; thus we find that it 
unds to kill a man. The soldi 
d comfort in reflectin, 
be fired at him before he is hit, and 4 


ovsE.—The works of exca- 

of smithies and work- 
erection of a lighthouse on the sum- 
Great Orme, usually called “Y 
enced. The site selected for this 





present arrangements, her that 700 shots may 


before he “ shuffles 


ccording to the 
Majer? with the Royal Family and suite, will leave Balmoral 
on Tuesday morning, the 8d prox., for Windsor Castle, where 
she will arrive on the following to breakfast, soon 
after 8 o'clock.—The Court will remain at indsor until Mon- 
doy the 16th of June, the day before Ascot Races, when H.M. 


take her departure for Osborne, Isle of Wight. 
parations are 


most northern t 
ands a view of = 
off this mortal coil.” 








PROBLEM No. 700. By 8. Harrison. 





forward for the marriage of the Prin- 


Pre 
cess Alice, which w e = at Osborne about the latter 
y, 
Alice 


end of June or a At and not, as has been stated, on 


the 9th of June. 
sort contemplate visiting Switzerland in the autumn. 


Princess and her illustrious con- 


the east-side. When comp 
of much attraction and interest to the public. 
dition to the numerous objects of curiosity wi 


locality. —Carnarvon 








It was late. The 


distance was nearly & 
gone about half vz: 


when I heard a low 


fi 
GRRE 


BE 
ey 


Ay 


g8 


characte 

of the multitude, who, during his prosperous life-time, had 

flattered and followed him, the testator enjoined that in case 

his death should occur between October and March, the fune- 

ral should take place at eight o'clock in the morning; or at 

six o'clock in the morning, should his death happen at any 
that letters of 


& 
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attended, 
sequent! receive the sum of 5000 francs, and each female the 


iE 


the funeral was appointed for the hour 





of six o'clock, vi Upwards of 400 invitations were sent to 
demanded 


% and 
friends of the deceased. But the sacrifice 


to 


much for the most of them. Only twenty-nine genlemen 


peared st the funeral, who, Starwars were 
ngy surprised, a few days afterwards, on 
francs each were 


on 
5 
5 
Bear £F 


sss 


informed 
awaiting their at their dead 


friend’s notary’s. Several men of note in the li 


i 





¥s 


Kt to Q6,and 4. Qto 


terary 
tistic circles of Paris were among the number. 7 recipients 


decided to app te each & 
toward the n of a monument over the grave 





giver. 
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A CAVALRY Cuarcr.—“ ‘Forward !’ cries Romer ; and his 
thirty squadrons, like bottled whirlwind, now at last let loose, 
dash upon Schulenburg’s poor ten (five of them Schulenburg’s 


fiercely in with them ; gets a sabre-slash across 
—does not mind the small bandaging will 
a thro the head (or through the heart, 





2. B to K B4, White repli with 3. Q to K3ch, . 
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CHESS IN THE PROVINCES. 


e of the tourney of the late fes 
Assotiation, played between Messrs. 


Annexed is the deci 
of the West Yorkshire Chess 
Thorold and Cockayne. 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of le' 
distance, who are kind 
the Albion, and to enquire, 
rience has taught us to be genuine, 


tters from friends st » 
their satisfaction with 
with a heartiness which a long expe 
whether there is anything they 


zsh 
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en 2 
mo 
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said which) and down dead; his regiment going 
n, his care of it and of other constoting 
in this e manner. Nothing can iy that righ 


wing; or the more you rally, the worse it fares : 


7 
Sst 


van do for ws, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 


wun 
Ay 
Stes 
Aww 
o 


° 
a 


they 
clearly no match for Romer, these Prussian horse. They 


along the front of their own first line of infantry, 

tween the two lines—Romer —till the fire of 
try (intolerable to our enemies, and hitting some even 
tugitive friends) repels him. For the notable point in 
was the conduct of the infantry, and how it stood 
wild vortexes of ruin; impregnable, immovable, 2s 
man were stone; and steadily poured out deluges 


If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 


and then say as much for the 
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enw ot 
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Englishmen of his neighbourhood, 
Albion as he may think its merits en: 
difficulty in getting 
and thus render us a substantial service. 
that there is a pecuniary 
know would scarcely be the 


one 
- 


2s 
wer 


title it to, he would have 0 
three or four of them to jo 
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It will be perceived, t09, 
benefit in doing 80, 
main object with many of our best 


nA 

ARES 
FEee 
are 


Rwnoo 


REBEA 


‘five Prussian shots for two Austrian’—such is — disci- 


pline against imperfect; and the iron 
wooden.” —Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great.” 
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Clubs will be supplied on the 
Three Copies, one year 


| 


Copy of the Albion, 0% 
Engravings, of which a List is 


Tue Present AND THE Past.—A very Los tee meee 


was offered y to the officers of the 


- 


on our first page, to the getter-up 


vessels now in our bay. By Royal invitation they all went to 


Pompeii, and were treated in a princely style. At hal 
o'clock Royal carriages were in waiting to take those o' 


Five Copies, one year, 
one Engraving ; or TWO 


Copy of the paper xP 
extra Copies, or TWO Engraving, to 


's most comfortable an 
the game.—(d) Neat, tempting Blac 


rior rank to the railway, where 15 waggons, to adopt the 


eign word, were 





them on to Pompeii. Here} Frencn View OF Ey@LaNnD.— d is the classic land 


ready to 
they arrived at 9 o'clock, and the director and the other 


officials in attendance to conduct them over the cit 
dead. Special excavations were made, and objects 
or leas interest turned up, as vases of terra cotta, some 


THE GRBEAT AMERICAN PUMP. 
THE BEST CISTERN, WELL, & FIRE PUMP. 
forces to all distances; works 


of liberty ; and for 


holy land—a land which 
more than one exile 


has turned to with gratit 
of civil liberty, of the 





Raises from all depths; 


ticles in iron, and two or three gold ornaments. The most 
trifling object, however, which is brought to light after ha 
been interred for centuries, revealing, as it does, the secrets 0 


and all the company were delighted at the success. 


“t freeze ; has three years’ success, 
_ of the mildness of the wings 


‘Address JAMES M. EDNEY, No. 47634 Broadway, N.Y. 





as the labours of the morning were over, the were 
tained, in a marquée erected expressly for er 
of 


elegant and most abundant collation. E 
season 


L IRON WORK. 


Inow Ratios, Gateways, 


was served ; a great variety of wines like water. 


and Faru Fences; Tres Gu. 
| and Wixpow GUARDS. 



































